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As the property immediately behind the house of Mr. J. B. Browder was considerably higher than his own, a 
retaining wall was necessary. ‘This was laid with wide joints and many crevices, and planted with rock and 
creeping plants in the fashion of the English wall gardens. The effect is striking, for the wall, usually a 
blank prospect, is glowing with bloom all season long 
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On days when the sun is shining brightly it i 





Sh a aR eee PROP LOO a ad PUA aad ide ae 
asy to capture the saw-whet owl and place a band on his leg. Th 
than the screech owl, and visits us in winter 


The Fascinating Sport of Banding Birds 


A COMPARATIVELY NEW METHOD OF THROWING LIGHT ON THE PERPLEXING PROBLEMS OF BIRD 
MIGRATION—A DELIGHTFUL SPORT WHICH IS WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY COUNTRY DWELLER 


BY Howarp H. CLEAVES 


# 2 


se e saw-whet is much smaller 


Secretary of the American Bird Banding Association 


Photographs by the author 


VERY fancier of pigeons and to many, rather new scheme of 


banding wild birds have motives 
which differ widely from those of 
either the chicken or the pigeon 
owner. 


owner of pedigreed poultry 
has probably followed the custom 
of placing rings or identification 
tags on the legs of his feathered 
stock, but how many have heard 
of the practice of systematically 
placing aluminum anklets on the 
feet of the wild birds of the land 


Owing to their conspicuousness, 
both with regard to form and 
habits, wild birds have from the 
earliest times attracted wider at- 
tention than any other class of 
creatures in the whole of creation. 


and sea? The chicken breeder 
catalogues his chickens for the 


purpose of developing and sepa- We find representations of birds 


carved in stone structures that 
were built by peoples of the re- 


rating certain strains, for cross- 
breeding, careful egg selection, 
etc., and the pigeon keeper marks 
his birds that he may be enabled 
to keep account of their individual 
attainmen's as carriers or homers passes when we do not, in one 
—but those engaged in the now way or another, allude to bird life. 
somewhat widespread, although The young owl did not mind the band fitted on his leg And yet, in spite of all our in- 


motest ages; literature of all times 
contains unnumbered references 
to the birds; and hardly a day 
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Banded and ready to be put back in the hollow tree. The bird seldom, if ever, 


notices the little aluminum ring upon its leg 


timacy with them and notwithstanding the manner in which we 


are wont to parade our knowledge of their body structure, life 


histories, and so on—in spite of this, there exists a large number 
of questions concerning the every-day lives of our wild birds, 
about which dehnite information is as lacking as it is with regard 
to the meaning of life itself. No one, not even the most dis 


tinguished naturalist, can tell you, for instance, how consistently 


a given pair of birds goes back year after year to the same nest 

ing site \ certain niche in a stone bridge may be occupied by 
phoebes for twenty-five or 
hity years with hardly a 

| skip, but who knows how the 


tenancy might change and 
hift during such a term of 





years Or who can tell the 
iverage normal life period 
f a phoebe, a robin or a 
wren Common birds, all 
three, but how little have we 
penetrated their common se- 
rets! These problems and 
thers cannot always remain 
unsolved, however, for the 
banding of numbers of wild 
birds has already cast a ray 
f light on certain phases of 
the movements of individual 
birds, and this is the mission 
of the bird banders 
Let us first understand 
what is the nature of this 
bird banding, for without 
understanding we are apt to 
be skeptical and even critic- 
al. <A friend of mine, for 
\ example, who has for many 


Does this same swallow return year vears been a keen bird stu- 


after year to the same box? dent and _ photographer, 


thought to interest in the bird banding movement a 
woman whom he had known for a long time. He had 
said only a few words when the lady remarked: 

“I have seen you annoy the poor birds by allowing 
the lens of your camera to glare at them; by flashing 
light from a mirror upon their nests to secure pictures ; 
and by taking the baby birds from their cradles to pose 
them on a twig—and now you come with some new 
terror!” 

But this is not so; the woman's imagination could not 
have gone wider of the mark, The aluminum rings or 
bands that are being placed on wild birds are not noticed 
any more by the wearers of them than chickens or 
pigeons mind their anklets, and this means that with the 
possible exception of the first few minutes the presence 
of the band is dismissed from the bird’s thoughts. Mr. 
Ernest Harold Baynes, whose nature articles have ap- 
peared from time to time in this magazine, writes that 
a chickadee, caught and banded by him while the bird 
was at a food station in winter, simply flew to a tree 
after the operation, cocked his head to one side, pecked 
feebly once or twice at the ornament on his leg and then 
proceeded about his business as if nothing out of the 
ordinary had taken place. The bands are made in a 
number of different sizes, those for the warblers and 
other small birds being very tiny and dainty, while those 
for the big birds are proportionately larger. 

[he secret of the whole system lies in the inscription 
“NOTIFY AM MUSEUM N Y” and the serial number which 
appear on each band. This insures the probability of hearing 
from every person into whose hands a banded or marked bird 
happens to fall. Curiosity is a mighty force, and a man coming 
upon a bird wearing 
an inscribed alumi- 
num ring is over- 
come by the same 
desire that seizes 
upon the beach 
comber who chances 
to pick up a bottle 
containing a note 
written by a person 
in a distant country 

the passion to 
communicate with 
the sender of the 
message pre- 
dominates in both. 
And thus it is that 
some sixty birds out 
of a total of slightly 

ver two thousand 
banded in North 
America during the 
past five years have 
already been heard 
from. Some were 
shot, some killed by 
cats, some found 
dead, one caught by 
a butcher-bird, an- 
other drowned in a The brown thrasher is an example of perch- 
watering tank, a few ing birds whose young are readily banded 
were caught alive 

and released again, and so forth. But in not one of these in- 
stances had the tiny band on the bird’s leg been instrumental in 
bringing about the death or capture of the bird, for in not a 
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single case was the 
band discovered on 
the bird’s foot un- 
til after the victim 
was picked up or 
taken in the hand. 
Some of the recov- 


ered birds had 
worn their bands 
for only a few 
davs, but others 
had carried them 
without incon- 
venience for two 
or three years; 


had traveled 
only a few hundred 
yards from the 
scene of banding 
before being heard 
from, while others 
had covered 
sands of miles. But 
practically all contributed their portion to the little nucleus of 
exact information already at hand concerning the conduct of 
individual birds. 


some 


thou- 
wall? 


The bird banding idea is one which is bound to become popular ; 
there is something about it that makes a wide appeal. As many 
as a dozen young men and boys on Staten Island (a suburban 
community) have come to me for bird bands, and by the first 
week in June of the present year had located over a hundred 


birds’ nests. Instead of taking the eggs for the purpose of 
starting “collections,” as several of these boys had done in 


previous years, the nests were jealously guarded so that the 
young might become ripe for banding. One young fellow was 
so keen as to locate over thirty nests, and of each one of these he 
kept a record in a note book, stating whether the nest contained 
eggs or young, and setting down a date in the future when the 
fledglings would likely be old enough to be banded. (The 
proper time for this is about two or three days before the young 
are ready to depart from the nest.) Several of these enthusiasts 
of whom I speak are Boy Scouts, and there exists between them 
a friendly but sharp rivalry in the matter of locating nests. Some 





His yellow, glassy eyes blinked and stared when brought into the light 





Have you a Carolina wren nesting in your brush heap or stone 
This one selected an old pail for a home 


of the boys were not familiar with many birds 
in the beginning, but when they found that 
they were not under any circumstances to band 
a single bird of whose identification they were 
not positive, they saved their money and 
bought bird books and guides ; borrowed field 
glasses and telescopes; made written descrip- 
tions of the plumage markings, etc., of unfa- 
miliar birds; and three or four even undertook 
to make bird photographs with kodaks and 
other cameras which they owned or borrowed. 
In short, they got the bird study mania with 
a vengeance ; so much so, in fact, that some of 
the parents feared that school studies might 
be neglected. One boy arose before five in the 
morning, much to the astonishment of his 
mother, left the house without any breakfast, 
and traveled six miles and back before school 
time—all of this for the purpose of putting 
bands on a brood of young phoebes before it 
could be done by a rival Scout. 

It may be a matter of surprise to some to 





The young screech owls had flourished on a diet of mice, insects and 
other delicacies that the parent birds had brought 


learn that the nesting season of the birds in the vicinity of New 
York begins as early as the end of February, it being a common 
occurrence for the great horned owl to have eggs on the twenty- 
eighth or twenty-ninth of that month. And the young screech 
owls whose comical figures appear in the accompanying illustra- 
tions were hatched from eggs that were laid in early April of 
this year, and these youngsters therefore had practically their 
full growth and strength when the nesting season of most birds 
had just begun. These young owls, by the way, began life with 
a very peculiar experience. Their home from the time they 
broke through their shells until they were as large as you see 
them here was in a dark hollow in an old apple tree. Their 
mother had gone forth each night and brought back mice, insects, 
crawfish and other dainties (although you might not consider 
them as such) and on these things the little fellows had flourished 
and were nearly ready to leave their apple tree home on their 
own strong wings when one afternoon a boy happened through 
the orchard and looked into the owls’ private chamber, The two 
babies and the mother snapped their beaks in protest, but in came 
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may be rewarded with the greatest results. In England, for in- 
stance, on the sixth of May, 1911, a swallow was “ringed” by 
some person who was able to do only a few birds each season 
about his home. No doubt he was of the opinion that his slight 
efforts would count for nothing, but this swallow was caught at a 
farmhouse near Utrecht, Natal, South Africa, the bird having 
made.a journey of over six thousand miles from the land of his 
nativity. Bird banding in Europe has been carried on for many 
more years than it has in this country, but we have secured a 
large number of valuable returns, and a few of these in detail 
may be of interest to the 
readers of House & GARDEN. 

A field sparrow was marked 
at Sioux City, Iowa, in June, 
1910, and was discovered in a 
field on the outskirts of Sioux 
City during the latter part of 
May, t1gt1, while a_ robin 
banded at Kingston, Rhode 
Island, on August 4th, 1908, 
was taken at Kingston, R. i., 
on April Q, I900, only a few 
hundred yards from the very 
spot where the bird had been 
banded the year before. 

ne bird student marked a 
bluebird at West Allis, Wiscon- 
sin, on July 5th, I909, and it 
was killed by a shrike or butch- 
er-bird at Evansville, L[llinois, 
April 1, 1912, the bird being 


cle picked up by a farmer of the 
oail in which tar had bee When “The Twins” were almost old enough to fly they were removed latter place. The bluebird was 
nixed, Someone had thrown from the nest hollow and banded probably on its way north, it 
. strawberry box into the pail being the season for the spring 


e up, thus making an ex 


cellent re eptacie tor the nest, and the pail became this bird’s home 


ind fortunately it had remained right 


from the storms of late March and /“ or Che mother wren was 
me of the boldest creatures that | have eve! photographed. She 
twitched about among the twigs, almost hopping on my teet, and 
making me think that I could pick her up in my hand, She 


iwnored the camera and fed her bahies when mv head was under 
the focusing cloth barely two feet away, and on page 13 you see 
the door f het quaint little cottage carry 
ne a white grub to her nestlings 


The best places for the banding of large numbers of birds are 


m certain 1 lands oft ur coast whe re th Immense colonies of 
ea birds are to be found, and it is, of course, advisable that the 
reatest possible number of birds should be banded each season, 


} 


in) ordet th it the 1M rceentage or returns may de large in propor 


tiot Jot everyone, however, | a position to visit bird col- 

ies. nor can it be said that the most unique returns may be ex 

pected from that source: but there is hardly a rural or suburban 
trict where some birds ar available for banding, 

inc the per 1) lome n} 1 trew 1s lated bit Is each Vvea,r 


- 
¥ 





Interest the average country boy in bird banding and he will search for nests with this i 


migration, and may easily have been headed for Wisconsin. 

hese three instances would seem to indicate a tendency on the 
part of the birds mentioned to drift back toward the locality 
where they were born, as all of these three were fledglings when 
banded. The following two returns are interesting in that they 
give some indication of where individual birds raised in Northern 
States winter in the South, although we must, of course, estab- 
lish many more examples before stating anything conclusively on 
the subje 1 

\ robin banded at Bangor, Maine, on July 8, 1910, was cap- 
tured at Nashville, Tenn., on February 21st, 1911, and a red- 
winged blackbird tagged at Charleston, Rhode Island, Tune &th, 
1912, was shot by a man on a rice plantation at Green Pond, Col- 
leton Co., South Carolina, on November 2nd, 1912. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the birds well known to all of 
us—indeed, we might say the birds of the house and garden—are 
the very ones that are the most satisfactory subjects, and it is 
therefore hoped that the army of investigators who are engaged 

at present in looking into these puzzling bird problems will 
be steadily increased, and you can be one of them. 
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n mind, instead of with the idea of taking the eggs to 


start a “‘collection."’ Youngsters like this find many nests every year 
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THE STORY OF A “BACK TO THE LAND” MOVEMENT STARTED BY A MOTOR 
CAR—THE FIRST JOURNEY FROM THE HEART OF THE CITY TO ITS OUTSKIRTS 


BY C..H: CraUupy 


Epitor’s Note: The man whose business ties him to the city.may feel Ahe call of woods and fields, but the 
unpleasant prospects of isolation, lack of transit facilities, provintialismy etc., have deterred him from making 
a change. The automobile has solved these dificulties for many and has made a home in the rural country pos- 
sible even for city business men. This ts the account of an emigration to a rural district made possible by a 
motor. The automobile was considered part of the plant, and yet even when its original cost was included in 
the price of the home, they found that it enabled them to buy quite extensive lands for the price of a place ina 
high-class suburban development. How a motor served in a variety of practical purposes, brought friends, 
made the family independent of distance and timetable, is taken from the experiences of a man who has 
proved his experiment. The story is of considerable interest in the facts it gives about the practical value 
of the motor car in the country and the part it plays in the family budget. This chapter tells of the start 
of the emigration. Succeeding issues will give details of the important services the motor rendered in all 


f fivities. 


66 [FD R-R-R-R-R-ING—br-r-r-r-r-r-ing——ing——ing !”” what he desired. It would 


have cost him money. Mr. 
almost continually all morning. Something was the matter with Spence, like many another 
the service, and many of the calls had been “Wrong number, 
‘scuse me please” affairs that added each its mite to his nerve 


Mr. Spence turned wearily to the ‘phone. It had rung 


man, needed all the money 
he could get. Young, en- 
burden, already pressing almost unendurably upon him. thusiastic, able, he had 
“What?—oh, that ap- pushed his business 
praisement—no, I haven't to the limit and 
been able to manage it found that while it 
yet—yes, I hope by to- was well built and 
morrow—lI know, I’m sor- firm and capable of 
rv—’bye!” making more money 
“Blame it!” said Mr. in later years, it did 
Spence testily to him- not pay him much 
self. “I forgot it entirely. more than a fair sal- 
That's the third thing I’ve ary. He had grad- 
forgotten this week. | ually formed some 
must be losing my grip!” rather expensive 
A few moments after- tastes. His lunch- 
wards, a quiet-voiced eons at a lunch club 
stenographer entered the were a_ necessary 
room. business expense, yet they totalled, with fees and tips, more 
than sixty a month. He belonged to several other clubs and 
societies, and his wife entertained well, if modestly. His 
two children attended a good private school, where a cer 
tain amount of dressing on the part of his little girl seemed 
inevitable. He had a nest egg in the form of bonds and 
stocks which he had sworn not to touch for his business, 
and he lived within his income, but it came to him with 
something of a shock that should he be late for this meet- 
ing, a heavy assessment made, he must borrow to meet it. 
“I don't save a cent,” he confessed to himself. “I won- 
der why I can’t !—I am—” 
The taxi stopped and the driver opened the door. 
“Sorry, sir,” he said. “Something’s busted. I can’t get 
coming. Tell Johnson I am on my way now. What’s the mat- any further—lI’ve got to telephone for help.” 
ter with my memory? That’s the second lie I’ve had to tell—” Mr. Spence stared for a moment; then, with a muttered ex- 
and his worried speech trailed behind him as he flew for the clamation, flung a dollar bill at the man and ran. 
elevator. 


“Did you remember 
that to-day was your 
meeting at the Imperial ?” 
she asked. “Mr. John- 
son has just ‘phoned and 
asked if you were com- 
ing, and if not, have you 
sent your proxy?” 

Mr. Spence stared a 


moment, then jumped for — 
his hat ae. Only part of his mind was on the busy crush 


eer Ye of automobile traffic hurrying about him 
Get me a taxi, quick, 


he cried. “Of course I’m 


It was only 
four blocks, but they were long enough for him to reflect heatedly 
Mr. Spence’s thoughts as he sped towards the forgotten but on the unreliability of the taxi, and the superior advantages of 
important meeting were not pleasant. It would have been awk- the street cars, which, whatever else they did, did not break down 


ward had he failed to attend and the action taken other course than often. It was with a disheveled appearance, if a relieved mind, 
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e took ce at the board meeting with an apology and is fairly owned by these purse-proud and idiotic owners of money 
he realizatio ust in time! enough to sport and support a big car. They don’t use the car for 
{rt ( in. He worked long hours and anything but show—they don’t need ’em and they drive as if there 
rked ha e went t ie place he called home, he wasn’t a pedestrian in existence!” 
id { rent forget how tired he was in order to enjoy his “Indeed they do!” assented Mrs. Spence. “I was in Mlrs. 
. theatre, a bridge party, or a social evening Rich's car to-day—she brought me home—and do you know, she 
e fr But he had been increasingly conscious of almost ran over a little girl, and when she stopped quickly, an- 
late of an absentmindedness, an ability to forget rather than t other car bumped into our car and broke the glass behind—it’s a 
remember, and hi erks had had an unusual amount of extra mercy we weren't cut! I hate automobiles!” 
n kee inda of his appointments and seeing that “I’m always afraid for the children,” agreed Mr. Spence. 
e for activities. Once, when a nervous “Dorothy is so heedless of anything except what she has her 
he had completely upset his day, he had “consulted” a mind on, and Larry is so deliberate, | wonder he isn’t run over a 
wr he kne isually, at his lunch club, dozen times a day!” 
er\ too much pressure—go easy for a while!” had “T caught him looking down the elevator shaft to-day!” ex- 
een the sum and substance of his suggestions claimed Mrs. Spence, suddenly reminded. “That careless Jones 
But Spence paid small heed; his mind was filled with business. left his door open. I do wish we lived on the ground floor, in 
That’s what thev all spite of the noise. 
rivin round u “IT know—I _ know.” 
little autom Mr. Spence wore a 
et two 01 harassed look. “But you 
t—it’s ea know as well as I do 
iy ‘Let up a that Dorothy is too ner- 
» much ore vous to stand that noise. 
ma | 


I am not especially well 


pleased with Larrvy’s 


rossing the avenu looks, either, The boy 
the wavy home. M1 isn’t as strong as he 
pence that evening had ought to be. He came 
1 disagreeable experi in my room this morn- 
ones Hi mind et ing and I saw the little 
ed with that in chap’s arms and chest— 

reasing financial prob he’s thin—thin.” 
lem, and with that cit “Well, it isn’t that he 
sentmindedness at doesn’t get enough to 
illousness of danger eat,” protested his moth- 
hi timate familiar er. “I’m sure we set an 
breeds. he had tt ample table, and _ it’s 
ike his wavy across good, too heaven 
treet in the middie Each morning motor cars rolled past the house on the way to the station, bearing knows we pay enough 

e block. dodgine their occupants in what seemed to Spence the height of luxury within the reach of — for it!” 
ffic by instinct, Onl none but plutocrats “You’re right there,” 
f his mind was agreed Mr. Spence. “But 

on the busy scene in the midst of which he was. But a sudden that doesn’t help with getting those 


ind warningly loud screech of an electric horn halted him just in 


being 


an elephantine seven-seater, 
No sooner had he 


a closed car halted 


me to avoid run down by 
whose chauffeur velled at him as he passed. 
tarted forward again than the shrill clang of 
him agaim 


ms out 


Confound those cat said Spence to himself, “It’s an 
it’s as much as your life is 

honk honk-onk-onk-onk-onk!” croaked a blatant 
and Mr. Spence staggered back, this time 
It bruised his hand, 


shook his fist at the retreating car, trying vainly to make 


rage the way they drive 
‘Honk honk 
bulb horn in his ear, 


from actual contact with a passing fender 


and he 

I nt numbe iong the m: hich dangled, vibrating 
out a coherent number among the many which dangiea, vibrating, 
mall to read at the tail end of the car now serenelv 
bing! boomed a deep bell, as he crossed a side 
thinks yez is—the coontry?” in 
sarcastic voice as a huge automobile truck full of barrels 
rolled, ponderous, over the spot from which Mr. Spence nimbl) 
skipped 


‘Bing ing 
street, and “Phware is ut vez 


quired a 


He was wrathy. The more he thought about it, the wrathier 


he became. 
“It's 


doot of 


a confounded outrage! 
and 
without taking vour 


he stormed, as he entered the 
his “You can’t walk 
life in vour hands. The town 


his apartment saw wile. 


across a street 


precious children rosy and 
[ must see Harrington about them. He ought to be 
able to do something—medicine, diet or something like that to 
help them. 


normal. 


“I wish life wasn’t so complicated,” mused Mrs. Spence. “It 
wasn't that way when I was a little—” 

“Well, what I wish is that we didn’t live in an apartment at 
all!” Mr. Spence interrupted. “I’m fair sick of the whole thing 

city life, automobiles, elevators, telephones, rushing home, rush- 
ing to get dressed, early up in the morning, crowded cars, high 
cost of living, continued drain on the purse—” 


“Oh, John! That reminds me! Could we manage to cet 
tickets to the Barton lectures, do you think? They are only fifi, 
dollars for the season and every one is going—every one we 
know 

Mr. Spence entered his room and banged the door. After 


dinner, when he had had a chance to pull himself together a bit, 
he apologized to his wife. 

“I'm sorry I was cross,” he said, contritely. “But I had a hard 
day. Now listen a minute and look at this,” “this” being a 
sheet of paper penciled over with a short table of words and 
figures in the form of an expense account. 

He passed the sheet over. Mrs. Spence looked at it. 
saw was this: 


What she 


(Continued on page 58) 
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The Revival of the Log Cabin 2% iain 








I N a previous article the precedents of Norwegian cabin archi- 
tecture were spoken of. 


several cottages 





VIAN SUMMER HOMES—STRUCTURE, 
BUILDING METHODS AND FINISHING 








RY GEORGE BROCHNER 


cient rustic Norwegian 


In this issue of House & GARDEN 


FURTHER REMARKS ON SCANDINA- ees ee 





craftsmanship, and he is much to be 
congratulated upon the happy manner in which a difficult task 


was accomplished. 


show various The timber was 
ways in which first painted with 
traditions may be brown-red and 
modified while afterwards sand 


preserving the 


papered to bring 


spirit of log cabin out the graining 
architecture, and of the wood. 
adapting it to va- The ceiling was 
rious ends. In then painted in 
the tea pavilion, dark 


designed for a 
prominent Danish 
banker, Mr. 
Glickstadt, by 





neutral 
grays to repre- 
clouds the 
old-time style. 


sent 


The interior 
Mr. Carl Brum- woodwork was 
mer, the well : . next taken in 
known Danish . ? . ee." hand and treated 
architect. the jn-  /mveland Sater shows how fittingly the cabin type is adapted to the Norwegian coast scenery. A\l- with transparent 
< A Ls . . . . . . . < SDe< 
though this house substitutes a board structure for logs, its design is thoroughly consistent with 


terior is the work 


: the Norse log house colors on white 
of the Danish ground over in- 
painter, Mr. 5S. 1 iF ‘teresting native 
Clod - Svensson. f] ‘ carving. The 
This cabin, pic- 3 ‘ : doors having had 

‘tured at the top 3 their decoration, 


of page 19, has in 
its exterior much 








the specially de 
signed furniture 


in common with was painted and 
the old Norwe- ornamented. The 
gian Raimloft indispensable pe/s 
Stue. A large (fireplace) was 
room_ occupies done in diverse 
the greater por- lime colors, rugs, 
tion of the ground china and glass 
floor (there is, to match, as far 
besides, a small as possible, com- 
kitchen) and the pleting the equip- 
upper story con- ment of this high- 

i tains two. tiny ly characteristic 

} hedrooms. The little cabin. The 
pavilion, to use cost was ahout 
an unduly mod- 


ern name, is lo- 
cated at Sdllerdd, 
Denmark, and 


built to the ar- 


























$5,500, but half 
of this, at least, 
was absorbed bv 
artistic work, _ 


[ am not 


sure, 
chitect’s design however, whether 
by local artisans the modern built 
who also assisted log cabin must 
Mr. Clod-Svens- not be said to 
son in the decora- have reached its 
tion of the inte- climax in Mr. 
rior. The latter Paul Richardt’s 
artist, before em- Ic house, Tibirkes- 


barking upon this 
work, made a spe- 


cial study of an- 


rs eit ——t : 


The plans and elevations of /nveland Sater. This is a thatched house and has the turf only at the 
ridge, where it is kept in place by riders. The svalegang appears in the plan and the side elevation 


(17) 


tuen, at Tiswilde, 
Denmark, and its 
intrinsic interest 
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In Tibirkestuen the gallery is on the ground floor, similar to the 
American pore h [he small wing was occupied while the larger 
section of the house was under construction 


turther enhanced by the ! le of its erection Its owner and 
uilder, the of a fan Danish poet, is a B. A. of the Copen 
wen University, but he was so intensely interested in Slojd 
(a term designating a national handicrafts movement) that he 
tarted a ojd hool in Copenhagen, in which work his wife 
iids him The classe prised carpentry, cabinet making, 
bookbinding, etc., and although most of the pupils, young ladies 
and gentlemen of the best Copenhagen society, do not as a rule 
ntend t ake their practical proficiency the means of earning a 
ivelihood, the ire sufficiently trained and qualified to do so. 


lhe timber for the lower portion of their house was handled 





Where the elaborate and bizarre colorings of Viking days are not appreciated, modern Scandinavian embroidery 
hangings and furniture are suitable. This bedroom is a typical Swedish interior for a summer home 





The dining-room of Tibirkestuen is on a lower level than the main 
room. The upper chambers, opening on a gallery, are reached by an 
elaborately carved stairway 


ready for erection at the school and sent down to Tisvilde, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Richardt erected it in the course of thirteen days. 
lhe timber is 4 ins. by 4% ins., covered inside and out with one- 
inch boards. They used this two-roomed settion (¢now the 
dining-room wing) as a temporary summer home:part of that 
season (1909) and further continued their study of the best ex- 
amples of old Norse log cabins. Next year the adjoining larger 
portion was built, Mr. and Mrs. Richardt themselves laying the 
foundation. Except for the assistance of two carpenters; in four 
and a half weeks they did all the work themselves—doors; win- 
dows, roof—everything, including all the painting, - This charm- 
ing, commodious and 
splendidly. built house, 
including -the site 
($25), cost Mr. Rich- 
ardt $500, not count- 
ing the- work he and 
his wife ttave put in. 
That the: housé is well 
thought of may be in- 
ferred from the- fact 
that Mr. Richardt- has 
refused -$4,000 for it. 

The large section is 
built of round spruce 
trunks, 6 to 7-_ inches 
in diameter: “The trees 
should be felled in 
May, at which time of 
the year it is easiest to 
remove the bark, and 
the surface of the 
wood is in smoother 
condition. The trunks 
are placed on top of 
ach «other, being 
grooved in a certain 
manner on the bottom 
side and packed with 
a special kind of wad- 
ding, which renders 
the wall absolutely 
tight without a _ sus- 
picion of a draught. 
In former days moss 
was used for this pur- 
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The Gluckstadt cottage shows a combination 
of log and board construction 


pose. The trunks are tarred on the outside with Finnish tar, 
which literally permeates the trunk to the core. The interior is 
made gay by painting the woodwork and furniture, all of Scotch 
fir, in transparent oil colors. There is an ordinary wooden floor, 
and the roof is of one and a quarter inch boards covered with five 
to six inch turf, the insulation between the two being effected by 
tarred cardboard, or roofing paper. In Norway they formerly used 
and still occasionally use ndver (birch bark), but tarred card- 
board is cheaper and appears to be fully efficient for this purpose. 
Special attention was 
paid to the slope of the 
roof, making it the old 
fixed angle always used 
in the ancient Nokse 
log cabins. This is an 
important point, for’ if 
too steep the rain is apt 
to wash away the earth 
of the turf, and if the 
gradient is too small 
the rain or snow stops 
in the turf.. The turf 
by degrees becomes like 
a small garden from 
self-sown seeds—a very 
pretty sight. Along the 
ridge of the house runs 
an ornamental outer 
pole, a carved bird 
perching on each end. 
Sometimes, especially 
when a house is 
thatched, only the 
ridge is covered with 
sod, and cross trees or 
riders are placed across 
the ridge to keep the 
sods in position. 
There is no ceiling in 
the large hall or living- 
room, the floor of 
which is somewhat 
higher than that of the 
adjoining smaller por- 
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Though the tea pavilion has much in common with the old Norwegian house, it has been modi- 
fied somewhat to provide more porch room. ‘The upper story contains two small bedrooms 


tion, steps leading down to the dining-room with its stationary 
benches and massive table. In the corner of the hall next. to the 
dining-room is the pejs, the open fireplace, which is a splendid 
heater. With an outside temperature of nineteen degrees, Fahr- 
enheit, in two hours a fire raised the hall atmosphere in the center 
of the room to seventy-two, The kitchen adjoins the dining-room 
and from the big hall there are doors to two bedrooms on the 
ground floor and a handsome staircase leading to two more bed- 
(Continued on page 56) 





The ancient Norwegian craftsmanship was carefully studied and reproduced in Mr. Gluckstadt’s cottage. The 
brilliant colors of the upholstery and woodwork make an interesting contrast with the dark colored logs and the 
white window and door frames 








A Small Vegetable Garden that Paid 
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\ LIMITED GARDEN AREA—THE VALUE OF THOUGHTFUL PLAN- 


GREATEST VARIETY AND THE BEST QUALITY OF YIELD 


BY | R Bi I I 
aeomeees wn them lose as they will stand is easily determined ane 
rompts us them as close as they will stand 1s easily determined on paper, 
itely, in the until you come actually to make an accurate plan of procedure. 








Only a twenty-foot-square area was available for vegetables, and this was accurately 
staked out before planting was commenced 





lhe early celery was started in flats and transplanted to the plot, one and a half feet 


from the radish row 


as to give the soil a_ = tween heavy snowfalls. 


we could get a 


~ 


Certain plants must 
be eliminated, as corn, 
cucumbers, mel- 
ons, peas and squash. 
In looking over our 
list we found that 
hardly any two of our 
common garden veg- 
etables would give us 
an equal chance for a 
maximum production 
on a small area. We 
decided that the on- 
ions, radishes, lettuce, 
beets, pepper, egg- 
plants, Swiss chard, 
cauliflower, cel- 
ery, cabbages and to- 
matoes might be 
grown with _ profit. 
The difficult feature 
in this problem was 
so to rotate our crops 
as to get the maxi- 
mum use of the land 
in the way of grow- 
ing a short crop and 
then harvesting it in 
time to plant a suc- 
ceeding crop _ that 
would mature during 
the season. We knew 
in theory this would 
work out all right 
with the radish, early 
celery, lettuce, early 
cabbage, early cauli- 
flower, beets and tur- 
nips. We were handi- 
capped somewhat, in 
that at our altitude, 
5,000 feet, our sea- 
sons are necessarily 
short, and this natural 
shortness was accen- 
tuated somewhat last 
year, for there were 
only four months - 
that is, from the 13th 
of May till the 13th 
of September — be - 


This did not mean, however, that the 
growing season was limited to that time, for many plants were 
interfered with by growing well before our May snowstorm, and the growth of hardy 

tilth, so we made plants continued for a time after the first snow fell in September. 
far apart we may \gain, our soil was not what we ordinarily desire. Western 


he same time get soils are naturally rich in potash and phosphorus, but lacking in 
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humus and nitrogen. Our back yard was prairie soil two years 
ago, so that it has been used for garden only one year, and, while 
it has been well cultivated, some prairie sod was still in evidence. 
This rawness of soil and lack of humus we overcame by covering 
our plot with some two to three inches of well-decomposed com- 
post from the horse stable, which was mixed into the soil as deeply 
as possible with an ordinary spading fork, The peculiar thing 
of our Western soils is that, while, as we said before, they are 
rich in the mineral elements, these elements are not available to 
plants until they have 
been made so through 
the action of the soil 
bacteria, which un- 
der normal conditions 
are not present to any 
extent, but which be- 
come very active 
when introduced 
through the use of 
stable compost. 

We are getting 
somewhat ahead of 
our story, for before 
vw> started work on 
our garden plot we 
made our plan on 
paper, which we were 
to follow as closely as 
possible during the 
season. This twenty- 
foot-square space was 
divided up, first, by 
making a row for on- 
ions six inches from 
the east edge of the 
plot. Another row of 
onions was _ located 
twelve inches farther 
west, then another 
one-foot row was de- 
voted to early rad- 
ishes, after which a 
space one and a half 
feet was left before 
the early celery row 
was made. Then an- 
other row of early 
radishes was put in. 
Our idea in this was 
to get our radishes 
and lettuce out of the 
way by the time the 
early celery should be 
big enough to need 
this extra space. One 
foot from the second 
radish row a row of 
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early beets was plant- 

ed, which was to be followed with late celery. One foot from 
the beets was a row of lettuce, which was planted from flats 
started in the hotbed. Another foot brought us to the row of 
early cabbage. The rest of the vegetables for the plot would 
require more space, so that we allowéd two feet between rows 
of cabbage, a row of late cauliflower, and a row divided nearly 
equally between Swiss chard, eggplant, and pepper. This left us 
five feet and a half with which we were undecided as to how to 
proceed. We wanted a row of tomatoes, which we planted one 
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Care in planning and planting, and subsequent proper cultivation make for success in vege- 
table gardening 





The early celery plants, instead of being banked with earth, were wrapped in newspaper 
on July 30th, and two weeks later were ready for use 


and a half feet from the west side of the plot, expecting to prune 
to one stem and tie to stakes so that the tomatoes would not 
occupy any great amount of space. Between this and the Swiss 
chard we left a row which we planted to snap beans. 

April 25th we started our planting by setting the two rows in 
onions with plants grown in flats in the hotbed. We had hoped 
to use Prize Taker for this purpose, but a heavy unforeseen 
freeze destroyed our plants in the hotbed so that we had to use 
some that were planted a little later, which happened to be 

Yellow Globe Dan 
Sin iad aS vers. These onions 









were set three inches 
apart in the row and 
thrived from _ the 
start, although con 
siderable cold weath 
er came atter the 
plants were set in the 
ground. Five days 
previous to this time, 
however, April roth, 
our first row of rad 
ishes was sown. The 
early celery, which 
was Golden Self- 
Blanching, started in 
flats, was transplant 
ed to the plot May 
sth. The next day 
the row of lettuce 
(New York Head) 


was transplant 


ed from flats SIX 
inches apart in the 
row. The row of 


Early Eclipse beets 
was sown April 25th, 
with a row of cab 
bage (Savoy Drum- 
head and Early Win- 
ningstadt) set twelve 
inches apart in the 
row, April 3oth. 
Early Snowball cauli- 
flower was set the 
same distance in a 
row May 16th. May 
roth a third of a row 
was planted to Swiss 
chard, and the row 
completed on May 
23d with Chinese 
Giant pepper and 
Black Beauty egg- 
plant. May 2oth the 
row of Fordhook Fa- 
vorite beans was 
planted. May 23d the 
last row was set to tomatoes, being placed eighteen inches apart 
in the row. These were the Earliana, and were pot-grown plants 
which had been grown in a greenhouse and hardened in the 
coldframe. 

Between the rows of late vegetables, lettuce and radishes were 
sown at intervals so as to keep a succession of these two veg- 
etables. The second sowing of radish was made June 18th, one 
foot from the celery. The third planting was made June 28th, 
one foot from the beans. In the place in the row intended for 
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late r we planted ite celery, Giant Pascal, and the 
radisne is made between this and the Swiss 
Phe if radi ver xteen dozen the first planting, 
e second planting, nothing the third planting, 
rip the too heavy growth of beans Che 
fourtl nade « iteen and a half dozen \ second plant 
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ly tort t very good heads of lettuce 
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found a e in the chicken yard fence did not improve this last 
sowin I Tra lishes. beets and turnips They seemed to think 
that green stuff was more valuable for chickens than for kitchen 
use, and ate from them all the tops visible, a week or two after 
they had appeared above ground, which set the turnips and beets 
back too much to overcome the handicap 

The early cabbage set April 3oth waxed strong and seemed to 
trv to itdo the other vegetables in the _ lot Of the fifteer 
plants all but one made good, and the fourteen heads made a total 
weight of fifty-three and a quarter pounds. This we considered 
a good vield, considering that it was crowded both from the sides 
and im the row and that one-half of the row was Savoy drumhead 


cabbage, which was not intended for big yields, but which should 


be grown by all gardeners who care for quality rather than quan 


tity in cabbage. The early cauliflower did its full duty, and six 
teen fine heads were harvested during Tulvy. The best showing 
made in the whole plot was from our one-third row of peppers, 


which vielded fifty-five good specimens September 2tst lhese 


~ 





By late summer the garden was at its best. During the dry weather a rose spray was used for 
watering the plants 


would have sold at wholesale at twenty-five cents per dozen, 
which made an income of $1.12 from one-third of a twenty-foot 
row. The eggplants did not do so well, as they were affected to 
a certain extent by the so-called blight, or fusarium. Only four 
fruits were harvested, which weighed five and three-quarter 
pounds. Swiss chard planted May toth was ready for use in sixty 
days, when it was thinned, and a few plants left till October 14th. 
The total number of plants produced in this third of a row was 
twenty-six. 

The beans were entirely too much intoxicated with the great 
amount of plant food available, and overdid the thing in the way 
of growth. They not only destroyed the late cauliflower which 
was set on one side of them and a row of radishes on the other, 
but forgot their mission and made leaves rather than beans, so that 
from the whole row only fourteen pounds of beans were gathered. 
With a less rich soil this would probably have been avoided. 

The tomatoes 
set May 23d start- 
ed out beautifully, 
but soon stopped 
growing - and 
showed all _ the 


being sick, Ex- 
amination showed 
that they were 
| seriously affected 
i with what is 
known in the 
West as the root 
blight or sleeping 
disease, and as 
our experience in 
other years had 
taught us that 
these plants 
would do nothing, 
they were re- 
moved and late 


ny cauliflower set in 
their place. The 
: late cauliflower 
failed to respond 
® to the advantages 
j given it, and, as a 


nat a et le LAP A SR eS ee ea ee result of a serious 


attack of cabbage 


spot, did not make 
good. The plants continued to grow more or less spindling dur- 
ing the season, and at the end only four or five plants had made 
small, inferior heads. 

When the tomatoes showed signs of failure, we changed our 
plan so that the late celery was set in the space intended for late 
cabbage. This celery (Giant Pascal) was set June 28th about 
five inches apart in the row. No plants in the plots responded 
more quickly nor grew more rapidly and evenly than this. A 
trench three or four inches deep was made in which to set it, and 
as it grew the soil was cultivated in and drawn to the plants so 
as to start the banking. By the time the’celery plants were suffi- 
ciently large to be banked, the early cabbage and cauliflower were 
out of the way and banking and cultivation were continued till 
growth was stopped by cold weather. This system of handling 
celery is more expensive, and requires more space than any other, 
but the size and quality of the stalk is much superior to that 
trenched or wrapped. Every plant made good, and forty-seven 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The house was made to conform to its site, rather than the reverse. The old trees were preserved as far as possible, and they are an important 


factor in the appearance of the place 








A Stone Farmhouse of French Colonial Inspiration 


AN OLD GERMANTOWN ICE HOUSE. THAT WAS REMODELED TO CARRY OUT THE GENERAL APPEAR- 
ANCE OF A FRENCH MANOR FARMHOUSE—ITS SIMPLICITY, CONVENIENCE AND UNUSUAL EFFECT 


HILADELPHIA and its 

environs are so closely 
linked with American Colo- 
nial days that one almost in- 
Stinctively expects a prepon- 
derance of Colonial spirit in 
both city and suburban archi- 
tectural work. Nor is this ex- 
pectation unfulfilled, for beau- 
tiful examples of modern ar- 
chitecture, based on Colonial 
models, are encountered on 
every hand. Any tendency 
towards a monotony of ef- 
fect is, however, prevented by 


the frequent adoption of mo- ~ 


tifs other than the Colonial. 
There is, indeed, particularly 
in country-house architecture 
—for which Philadelphia ar- 
chitects are justly renowned— 


a marked tendency towards English characteristics, induced pos- 
sibly by the similarity in landscape between certain sections of 
rural England and suburban Philadelphia, The country house of 
Mr. J. B. Browder, at St. Martin’s, Pa., which is shown in the 


BY CHARLES V Boyp 
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The stone foundations of a ruined ice house formed the groundwork on 
which the scheme of the house rested 


(23) 


accompanying  illustra- 
tions, adheres neither to Co- 
lonial nor to English tradi- 
tions, for its architects, Duhr- 
ing, Okie & Ziegler, found 
inspiration in an old French 
manor farmhouse. 

It is given to comparatively 
few contemporary homes to 
have a history. The Browder 
house, then, grows in interest 
when we learn the vicissitudes 
through which it passed ere, 
entering upon its career as a 
delightful home. On an old 
deed of sale, it is recorded 
that Christian Bastian, early 
in the eighteenth century, 
built for himself a_ sturdy 
stone house and barn; the 
pioneer, doubtless, little im- 


agining that the latter building would become a twentieth-century 
residence. Through its proximity to a pond of considerable 
area, the barn was converted into an ice house; but, eventually 
falling into disuse, it lapsed into the picturesque but unprofitable 
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The hall ceiling reveals the timbers of the floor above, and their exposed wood is especially 


effective by reason of its time-stained surface 


ruins depicted in one illustration. The present owners saw in the 


old ruins vast possibilities 


| possibilities which have indeed blos 


med and brought forth worthy fruit 


Every detail of the exterior spells simplicity. This is no- 
where more noticeable than in the roof lines, which are unbroken 
bv restless dormer or vable the lighting of the third floor having 


been inconspicuously effected from the side and by small dormers 


it the rear 


The topographical character of the site determined the out 





The warm. deep brown stain of the woodwork is in strong contrast to the soft, yellowish 


écru of the “‘sand-float” plastered walls 





ward aspect of the house. This is indeed 
noteworthy, for with far too great frequency 
all natural characteristics of a property are 
altered to conform with the house, rather than 
the rational method of subordinating the 
building to its site being followed. In this 
instance, there is a pronounced upward slope 
in the land from the front to the rear, and 
this sloping contour is responsible for the first 
floor of the house being at a considerable 
height above the road—a position which has 
been advantageous for the basement, in that 
the front portion of the latter is almost en- 
tirely above the grade line. This arrange- 
ment also provided for the location of an out 
side entry to the basement, immediately be- 
neath the long, double flight of stone steps 
leading to the unobtrusively hooded main 
entrance to the first floor. 

In addition to preserving the natural con- 
tour of the land, the beautiful old trees on the 
property were unmolested, even though cer- 
tain parts of the house had to be somewhat 
curtailed in area. The living-porch, placed 
for privacy’s sake toward the rear at one side, 
may have lost a little in size, but this is more 
than atoned for by the grateful shade cast by 
the particularly fine old tree which shelters it. 
Massed shrubbery and trees effectually screen 
the tradesmen’s entrance, approached by a low flight of stone 
steps, situated as far as possible from both the main doorway 
and the living-porch. High in the wall above the tradesmen’s 
entrance is a quaintly-wrought monogram in copper, its letters 
I.C.E. denoting one phase in the existence of this interesting 
house. 
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Color plays an important part in either making or marring a 
house. Here a color-scheme, quiet and rich, has added its quota 
to the dignity of the whole. The stone used in the construction 
of this new-old house is in itself attractive, 
showing as it does the scintillation of mica 
against a brown-gray basic color; and the 
method employed in laying the stone with a 
broad, raked-out joint has intensified the nat- 
ural beauty, providing as well a wall-texture 
of great charm. Above the soft neutrality of 
this stonework is a roof of gray-green, which 
tones in harmoniously with the surrounding 
foliage. The exterior woodwork is stained 
dark brown, excepting the casement sash, 
which are painted ivory-white. 

Behind the house is a diminutive garden 
spot, terminating in a delightful wall-garden, 
glowing with bloom from early spring to late 
autumn. The wall-garden illustrates the pos- 
sibilities lurking in the apparently purely 
utilitarian. As the property immediately be- 
yond “The Ice House” (a sobriquet locally ap- 
plied to the Browder home) is higher in ele- 
vation, a retaining wall was necessary to unite 
the two levels. This wall, instead of present- 
ing a flat surface, is laid loosely, the many 
crevices and juttings being overrun with flow- 
ers and vines, forming a solid bank of color. 


The Ice House is not large, yet a sense of 


space pervades the whole interior. Three 
causes have contributed in creating this ex- 
pansiveness of effect. In the first place, 
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there is a uniformity of wall and ceiling 
treatment throughout the first floor; second- 
ly, the openings between the various rooms 
are wide enough to provide attractive vis- 
tas; lastly, there is a marked absence of 
meaningless ornaments and unnecessary fur- 
niture. The last named contributory is per- 
haps the most important, for, in acquiring a 
restfulness and spaciousness of effect, it is 
absolutely essential that there be uncrowded 
walls and floors, in order that the eye may 
be soothed by plain surfaces. 

The importance of creating a favorable 
first impression should not be underrated. 
A hall, therefore, being the first room which 
a visitor views, should serve as an index 
to the character of the interior as a whole. 
As one enters the hall of the Browder 
house, an atmosphere of restfulness and dig- 
nity is felt at once; and this may be accepted 
as symbolic of the entire house. The chief 
architectural feature, the stairway, which 
has been treated very simply, is directly op- 
posite the main entrance; and the space be- 
neath it has been utilized as a coat closet. 
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As in the adjoining rooms, the ceiling of the ee ig ee Oe. CSR ee TP. 

hall reveals the constructive timbers of the The plan of the dining-room required a rather unusual and not entirely pleasing placing of 
floor above, this exposed wood, fortunately the fireplace, yet the latter is of interesting design and construction 

secured when an ancient mill was razed, hav- 

ing that beauty of surface which only time can bestow. The brownish tones predominate, a massive open fireplace—its chim 

warm, deep brown stain with which the woodwork is finished, ney-breast nearly eight feet wide—appears to dominate the en- 
offers an effective contrast to the soft, yellowish écru of the tire living-room. And does this type of fireplace not seem 


“sand-float” plastered walls. The only furniture in the hall con- particularly suitable here in a house whose history carries us 
sists of an exquisitely carved and inlaid teakwood settle and back to the days of our forefathers, when the blazing cheer of 
high-back chair of Japanese workmanship. Undoubtedly the ex- an open fire was the evening’s recompense for a day of ardu 
clusion of other and conflicting types of furniture has materially ous toil? A heavy oak shelf surmounts the stonework of the 


increased the attractiveness of the room. Wide cased openings fireplace. The furniture used in the living-room is all of 
lead from the hall to the living-room at the left and to the dining- (Continued on page 46) 
room at the right. At these openings are 


hung portiéres of old-blue corded silk; and 
the same color, in conjunction with dull reds 
and yellows, appears in the rugs. 

Immediately behind the hall is the owner’s 
special sanctum—a den which, although 
small, is well arranged for comfort and con- 
venience. Here the walls are hung with a 
self-figured écru paper and the floor covered 
with a rug of a slightly deeper shade. The 
standing woodwork, including the built-in 
bookcases and the furniture, is of oak, 
stained a very dark brown. Practically one 
entire end of the den is occupied by a win- 
dow and a glazed door, the latter leading to 
the garden at the rear of the house. Indeed, 
so closely are the garden and the den linked 
by the generous fenestration that there is 
found in the little room much of that sense 
of freedom which one commonly associates 
with the world out-of-doors. 

\s one may pass directly from the den to 
the living-room, good inter-communicating 
facilities have been provided for entertaining. 
In addition, the living-room dimensions, six- 
teen and a half by twenty-five feet, are of 
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that happy medium which makes the room se ves CEE a ON eh NOD RIN Ome, % 
equally suited to social functions or to or- The first story is at the top of the old ice house foundation, necessitating a flight of entrance 


dinary home uses. Built of stone in which steps. In this way the basement is almost entirely above ground 
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In back of the pleasant garden pool a screen of Carolina poplars was placed. Lombardy poplars were later set between, and when they grew 

to sizable height the Carolina poplars were cut down. Thus a perfect screen was made in combination with the lattice fence. The flowers 


at the pool edge are various forms of iris 


A Subscriber’s Garden in New Hampshire 


Access is gained to the garden by means of a flagged path down a This view over the garden pool shows how privacy was obtained, 
steep incline. The stones are set wide enough apart to permit the screening off an undesirable view and making a pleasant nook; a fine 
grass to grow between them example of devoting a portion of the garden to a special feature 
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THE FINAL TWENTY PER CENT.—SAVING AND INCREASING THE GARDEN YIELD BY THE 
OVERHEAD METHOD OF IRRIGATION — WHAT THE SYSTEM IS AND WHAT IT COSTS 


Note: Heretof 


of recreation. 


re the home garden has been looked on by many people as more or less of a hobby dese 
That it deserves to be taken up seriously, studied in all its details and developed to the limit of its efficiency is a new presentation of the subject. 


BY F. F, RocKWELL 


ving only as much attention as,one usually gives to the pursuit 


How to have 


the very best garden possible on a business basis is the theme of the present articles, although they are also planned to aid those who can give but limited time in the garden’s 


cultivation, 


S O far in this series on getting full re- 

turns from the garden, I have talked 
about things that were more or less familiar 
to everyone who has attempted any garden- 
ing. The subject which now comes up for 
discussion—irrigation—you have, of course, 
heard something about, but in all probability 
you have always associated it with the 
boundless acres of the West where some 
vast section of heretofore useless country 
has been reclaimed by a gigantic govern- 
mental undertaking, such as the Roosevelt 
Dam, or with the celery fields of Florida, 
or the fertile valley of the Nile. You have 
read marvelous tales of the wonderful re- 
sults which it has caused. It has never oc- 
cured to you that irrigation was anything 
which might double the results and lessen 
the work of your own gardening. You 
have never thought of yourself as being 
able to go out into the back yard and, 
instead of gazing up longingly and despair- 
ingly into the sky for a rain-cloud to save 


the perishing vegetation in your garden, being able to turn on a 
gentle rain of as many hours duration as you wished—being able 
to cover all the extent of your crops or any part of them with just 
the degree of moisture you desired for the various operations of 


They take up carefully and practically one detail after another in natural succession to the completion of the hundred per cent. garden. 
dealt with the sowing of seeds indoors, solving the plant food problem, the planting of early and late 
March, April, May and June issues. This is the last of the series—EDITOR. 





The water is forced from the nozzles in a 
slender stream 


he first five articles 


vegetables and the care of the mature garden, appearing in the February, 


the garden, such as weeding, transplanting, 
and the other activities. 

Without. water the garden must be a 
failure. It does not matter how rich, how 
well prepared, how carefully tended it may 
be, if this vitally necessary element is lack- 
ing all plant growth gradually ceases and 
finally fails. 

While this axiomatic fact is apparent to 
everyone, very few people fully realize the 
importance of its corollary: that the re- 
turns from the garden, other factors being 
favorable, will depend directly upon the 
amount of water supplied, up to what the 
plants may need for maximum growth. It 
is furthermore safe to say that most small 
gardens, being placed, as they must be, in 
haphazard situations, are not favorably sit- 
uated to receive and retain all the water 
they could make use of to advantage, in 
one season out of ten. 

It takes about 400 pounds of water to 
supply to the growing plant enough dry 


matter to make one pound. That is an equation which should 
help to fix in your mind the necessity of having plenty of mois- 
ture in the soil in which you expect to grow big crops, The 
plant assimilates its food by a process entirely different from that 





Posts of metal or wood are used at suitable intervals to support the pipes of the overhead irrigation system. The pipes themselves are fitted with 
small nozzles, from which the water is driven to a distance of twenty-five feet 
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o be absorbed in th ind when, as has frequently been the case, the natural rainfall 
cake e ever encountered was insufficient, the crops have had to suffer in ‘spite of the 
bh ly the res rootlets of the plant best of care. In other words, surface cultivation can save a 
u leaf, fruit and rop; it cannot produce one. Of course, it was very satisfying 
fi ff again into to get a half-sized head of lettuce, or a half measure full of beans, 
= inure, rotting sod and othe instead of none at all, but the next step should be to n ake sure 
through a process of the full-sized head and the full measure, every trip; and 
' f h they contain be irrigation, and irrigation only, can guarantee this result 
| Of course all 
7 these things wer¢ 
: | as true two hun- 
a dred years ago as 
in . they are today. 
| Why, then, if 
water is such a 
; very important 
. factor, has it not 
received a lequate 
w§ attention before 
. = this? In the first 
” place, the other 
factors in the 
; . problem were not 
ne so well under- 
= | stood: and in the 
) second, while the 
the foo A great advantage of this method of irrigation is that it may be employed without the inconveniences beneficial results 
mn sO caused by dragging hose about in the ordinary way or irrigation, - 
position that t individual cases, 
plant it, at epares the plant meal, and then dis have always been recognized, it has been only within the last 
ribute ngry grow ells in every part of the plant’s few years that a thoroughly efficient system, suitable for opera- 
—_ er that, when this indispensable servant is tion under almost all conditions, has been available. 
of dut lants starve in th idst of plenty Few people realize how serious the loss caused by lack of 
\ poor garden is usually the result of starvation. I do not moisture is. If an onion, an egg-plant, or a potato, which 
mean a poorly kept garden, but a garden poor in results—a_ with plenty of water would normally have reached four inches 
irden that is yielding go or 60% crops where it should be in diameter, stops at two inches, on account of a semi-drought 
yielding 8o or go% (and in season, the result is a crop not 
cidentally a difference of 20! one-half as large, but only one- 
in the yield very often means a eighth! Furthermore, dry soil 
difference of 100‘ n the prot means not only small crops but 
its). I have encountered n slow growing crops, and it not 
MH the en : infrequently SO delays things 
beg vel ind ~ : —— that only one crop can be taken 
so the probl i go eed off where otherwise two might 
the best varieties, how e have been grown. Two instances 
mie sou, ef - he of this kind occurred in my own 
«Say Re, and at a garden last year. A patch of 
omer poops — early cabbage which we had ex- 
wigs 5 he cCamagt pected to follow with celery was 
ae ocr so delayed in maturing that this 
Epes OF ae Ol plan had to be given up, as it 
Sam Cuinwaced that an insuf was in a part of the ground 
“any upp! which could not be reached by 
= came er , our irrigating system. In an- 
el Val ther factor [he patent unions enable the nozzle-lines to be revolved without other place, we dug early pota- 
the gardener has to contend wit! causing leakage toes from soil that was dust dry. 
gic wee © Bee mat Here we set out a succession 
a nethods have been t of proportion; that we have crop of late cabbages, but had it not been possible for us to 
be ' and money to see that we got plenty of plant extend the nozzle-lines of our irrigation system, and furnish them 
food int it hay taken sufficient care that it got with several copious “rains,” I doubt if a single plant would 
mm OF, toe u into the pl Of late vears much has been have lived. In fact we would not have risked setting them 
said and written about mstant cultivation.” “surface culti ut \s it was, we not only saved them, but gave them such a 
— a eM | mulch,” et \ll of these things, good start that they were able to mature a big crop before freez- 
is results hav: jown, have been a step in the right direction ing weather. That one crop more than payed for the price of 
that hey ammed to conserve what moisture there was already nozzles and pipe which we used in saving it. 
im the ind to make it go as far as possible. They could not, [f through the agency of some modern Aladdin’s lamp, you 
however, add a single quart of water to the moisture in the soil, (Continued on page 48) 
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THE GARDEN THAT REPRODUCES THE 
— VARIETIES THAT ARE 


BY GRACE 


Photographs by Ella M. 


RDINARILY, wild flowers do not 
make a wild garden any more 
than the swallow, alone and by 
himself, makes Summer. There 

are, indeed, many things to con- 

sider besides the flowers and the 
way they grow, when the pur- 
pose to develop a true wild gar- 
den furnishes inspiration. And 
there are several things which 
are commonly regarded as con- 
stituting such a garden that are 
really only features of it—or 
perhaps not truly this. 

Flowers naturalized in large and 

open plantings for instance, embody one idea of wild flower 

growth, yet such naturalizing may be as far from realizing the 
true wild garden ideal as the most formal, neatly kept and prim 

design . 

For the wild garden is the nature garden, planted with Nature's 
own unaided flower products, planted just as 
nearly as possible in the way she plants them, 
with each adapted to the conditions which she 
herself provides for it. Which is a very differ- 
ent thing, once you stop to consider it, from scat- 
tering a great number of any kind of plant be- 
side a path, or in the lawn, or anywhere else, to 
induce a mass growth similar to Nature's plant- 
Let us get this distinction quite clearly 
and keep it unconfused. 

Then, before adopting the wild garden ideal at 
all, let me urge all those who are attracted to it, 
and who do truly love the wilderness and wilder- 
ness effects, to be quite sure that the place where 
the garden is to be, not only admits such treat- 
ment, but actually invites it. The wild garden 
which is yet so tame that no wild life frisks and 


even 





ing. 


) 
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enjoys itself therein, is, after all, a pretty poor 


sort of substitute for what should be accom- 
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CONDITIONS 
ADAPTED TO VARIOUS SITUATIONS AND 
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UNDER WHICH WILD 
HOW 


FLOWERS 
THEY 


NATURALLY GROW 
SHOULD BE ARRANGED 


TABOR 
Soult and Others 
plished if such a garden is undertaken at all; and the wild 


garden with a fence around it is utterly unthinkable. 
there may be garden walls 


Of course 
indeed there seem few places left 
in the world where gardens are made that do not demand garden 
walls all the way around them—but these walls must be absolutely 
unsuspected in the midst of the wilderness of the true wild 
garden. If there are no walls, there must of necessity be wilder- 
ness all about, else the garden soon succumbs to the encroach- 
ments of civilization. 

This does not mean, however, that a large space is necessary 
before one may aspire to have a garden such as Nature plants. 
But it does mean that there shall be space that is naturally—or 
artificially—so adapted to it that the garden’s seclusion shall be 
complete; and that its presence shall be as unsuspected from 
without, as the outer world is unsuspected from within, its con- 
fines. This is the first absolute essential, the one thing which 
must be inviolable. 

How to insure it is a question which each situation must have 
answered according to its particular needs and requirements. The 
trimmest of lawns, bounded by shrubbery borders, may have 





The wild flower garden should duplicate the natural conditions under which the plants 
normally grow. There is a place for the tangled roadside garden of Clematis 


(29) 
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The blue flags may well be used in mote or less swampy situations, where among 
the stems of the tall growing wild grasses their masses are peculiarly effective 


concealed lb 1 the ord a bit of real wilderness. provided 
that on the wilderness side shrubs of the wild are used, instead 
of the usua irden ecin But it can hardly. be denied that 
in such pr ity to the tormal work of man, a_wild garden 
is dangerously near to being unsuitably placed; and. unless there 


are natural conditions which simply will not be denied such treat 


ment uch as a ledge of rocks or a bog or a shady dell toward 
[ should advise against in 


wever, that no hard and fast 


which the aforesaid 





rule can be laid down; each must choose for himself, 
and unaided except by a natural sense of fitness. 
Once certain that you may have a wild garden, the 
whole matter is much simpler. Natural conditions may 
make the site shady, or sunny, or moist, or rocky—or 
all four—or only two or three in one of their pos- 
sible combinations perhaps. The ideal conditions for 
a complete and ideal wild garden are supplied when 
there is a bit of each; but it is possible to have a ver) 


lovely one with any of the four alone. Of course, 
an all sunny garden spot may be made over into a 


combination of sun and shade; and similarly a sunny, 
rocky site may be transformed into a shady or partly 
shady one, and a warm bog or marsh made into a cool 
one, by the planting of suitable trees. 

Of course, no plants, either shrubs or flowers, will 
be allowed to find their way into the wild garden un- 
less they are true wild flowers. And the fastidious 
gardener will use only wild flowers native to our own 
continent—preferably to his own particular part of the 
continent. This does not mean the limited display that 
it may seem to one not familiar with the treasures 
of almost any patch of woods not too near the city or 
large town—woods that have not been trodden ‘over 
and robbed. It is by no means necessary to go into 
remote parts of the country for wild garden material 
anywhere ; but it is most necessary to learn to recognize 
the beauty which lies in so many of the despised plants 
of the roadside and field. 

If you do not know the things which grow wild, or 
have grown wild sometime, in the locality where your 
garden is to be, some local botany or list of the county 
flora will tell you what they are. Practically every 
community has such a list, or many of them; for every- 
where there are botanists, amateur or professional, who 


have observed and written down their observations, 
and probably had them printed and filed in the archives 
of some local society, or possibly with the State library. It is, of 
course, a little trouble to hunt these out sometimes, and there 
will be much in’ such a list that has no garden merit. Yet | 


know of no more interesting undertaking for one who loves 
flowers and wishes to get the very most out of native species, 
than making a garden from the choicest things which such a 
botanical list offers. Such a garden is predestined to success 
too, for the plants will be hardy and happy in the locality which 
they have always haunted—provided, of course, that the right 





Where conditions are suitable for their growth the elders form clusters 
of white bloom and later of purple berries 


Among the early spring blossoming flowers are the bluets, whose deli- 
cate four-petaled blooms sprinkle the fields with patches of blue 
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conditions still prevail—and consequently they will 
be less susceptible to plant diseases and the bugs, great 
and small, that make plant life miserable, than any im- 
portations can possibly be. 


Among the commonest of American shrubs there is 
the Juneberry—Amelanchier Canadensis—which grows 
in open woods and along their edges, sometimes attain- 
ing the size of a small tree; the spice bush or benzoin, 
common to similar situations only liking more sun, 
perhaps; the viburnums, usually in the open; the cor- 
nels, which will do well in sun or shade; the button 
bush, which grows in swamps and very moist places— 
this is Cephalanthus occidentalis; the sumacs, elders, 
wild azaleas, and the laurel and rhododendron, in soil 
that is not limestone, and the wild roses which some- 
how are altogether undeservedly despised generally. 
These grow nearly everywhere and in all parts of the 
country, and are the possessors of great merit and a 
high degree of beauty throughout the year. 

Here is variety sufficient for any size of border 
planting—but to keep in the spirit of the wild Nature 
planting, remember that the number of varieties should 
be rather strictly limited, particularly with shrubs. 
Colonies grow together like sociable folks in a village 
community, with here and there an odd fellow a bit 
apart, but there.is hot much mingling of kinds. Masses 
of one, trailing into masses of another, thence back 
to the first is the tisual scheme. 


he same grouping of the. flowers should be fol- 
lowed, with each kind yielding courteously the land 
which another requires; each accompanying the other 
a little way perhaps into the other’s domain, but neither 
usurping ‘the particular spot which suits exactly the 
-E-remember walking, not long ago, through 
a wood where the wild anemone actually carpeted the 
ground.” The-httlé path which led through must have 


- been “originally trodden at a later season, when the 


ground -had :dried out, for suddenly it brought me to the edge 
of the-anemone-cgrpet and up to a mass of skunk cabbage as 
bright as emeralds—and there was no way to go farther, for 
here was a-bog. .Scattered about on little tufted spaces in it 


. were violets, and now and then a vagrant anemone; and the 





‘whole. was-as-delightful an example of wild planting as I have 


seen in many a day. 
his is the.sort of thing which should be kept in mind when 
planning and arranging a wild garden. It is not enough to 


2 - % v . ts, 7 ab, 
In their natural state the wild violets and certain of the ferns require 
conditions of shade and moisture procurable in many gardens 





The wild azalea forms masses of delicately tinted and exquisitely shaped bloom 


that make a striking background for other garden effects 


plant the one thing and the other ; persist until they are growing 
just as they themselves would choose to grow. Where ferns 


would like to be, put ferns; where trilliums thrive, mass trilliums 
—and encourage every wild thing that comes in of itself, making 
it so welcome, if it has any beauty whatsoever, that it will 
stay and multiply. 
A good selection for what may be called just the common, 
ordinary garden sort of soil and exposure consists of the 
(Continued on page 52) 





Among the taller growing plants the Joe-Pye weed lends itself readily 
to situations to which less hardy species would succumb 








Some Foreign Styles in Decoration and Furniture 


SUGGESTIVE SCHEMES FROM AUSTRIA AND GERMANY THAT ARE ADAPTABLE TO AMERICAN HOMES—HOW 
THE MODERN SPIRIT MIAKES USE OF BRILLIANT COLORS IN COMBINATION WITH BLACKS AND GRAYS 


A! rte Cy ind Austria the dern delightful effect, vigorous and stylish, but eminently fitting. 
f e of rat to life, and since then its de For the introduction of the masterly use of black and white we 

nereasing acknowledge Prof. Josef Hoffmann the leader, Black and white 
in combination with 
one or more bright 
colors have great 
possibilities, but 
their use must be 
thoroughly _under- 
stood. 

This is well illus- 
trated in the first 
photograph, which 
is a dining-room de- 
signed by Hoffman 
and carried out by 
the Wiener Werk- 
staette (Vienna 
Workshops), of 
which he is the ar- 
tistic head. Here we 
find the oak furni- 
ture stained black, 
with the grain of the 
wood filled in gray. 
The coverings of the 
chairs is a delightful 
hand block printed 
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mothe ur, they 
mreathe I ind feel it 


These teelings must 


we til | modern 
ke f decoration 
in their homes, thei 


theate factori linen, the design of 
ind ind al which is most un- 
vay ' riatel usual, strongly sug- 
ipplied lwa gesting a Japanese 
show evidence of stencil: it is a black 
careful thought as 1 and a white stripe 
the use of the build with a flower of in- 
inv, alwavs the at 


tense magenta, while 
the leaves are 
touches of bright 
green in two tones. 
The same material is 





cret of the harmon A dining-room in which black and white have been successfully combined with brighter colors. repeated in the win- 
and restful, yet jo he furniture is black, the carpet and walls green, while table and chair coverings are dow hangings. 

ous. atmosphere f striped black and white with magenta flowers and green leaves The walls and 
the result ft t 


ceiling of this room 
modern movement! Everything means something, even the are quite plain, and we find no ornamental cove or picture mold- 
tiniest article or detail has its place and its use, and the entire ing of any description. The main color of the walls is rather a 
home, or whatever the building may be, is designed and made for neutral green with a little striped ornament running vertically in 


its occupants. It is their especial needs and individual wants that black and white. The carpet used is one tone of green, rather 
are filled, and the home is thus not only extremely beautiful, but dark, and was chosen to give weight to the black furniture. The 
comfortable and practical table cover is unique and quite different from those we are accus- 


Another of the strongest notes in this new movement (for it tomed to seeing; it is made of the same linen as the furniture 
is new to us as yet) is its fearless use of bright colors—its desire coverings and window draperies. A pretty touch, which adds 
to make the home cheerful. Nothing is overdone, however; the much to the effect of the room, is: the repetition of the flower 
brightest of tones are properly combined with softer and more color of the material in the abundant geraniums artistically 


subdued shades, and the results are inevitably happy and pleas- arranged at the window in the white lacquer holders, seen also in 


ing ; or, for instance, one or more very intense color is used care- some of the other photographs and described in another part of 
fully with black or white (or both), giving a most pleasing and __ this article. 
(32) 
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The chairs speak for themselves; one can see at a glance that 








they are comfortable and practical, for while the backs are high 
: enough to give ease to the person seated, they are not in the least 
too high to interfere with the serving of the meals. They, too, 
are quite plain, devoid of all unnecessary carving or other orna- 
mentation, and it is this very appropriate simplicity, this consid- 
: eration for the “fitness of things” which makes the whole room 
so charming, not only to look 
at but to live in. 
The beauty and chasteness 
of these chairs just spoken of 
suggest the case of a gentle- 
man imbued with the spirit of 
the Italian Renaissance 
period who keenly admired a 
certain Italian high-backed 
chair. He admired it so much 
that he decided to have a set 


of dining-room chairs copied 
from it Now, the 
Italian was beautiful in 
itself, but this admirer did not 

whether just that 
was practical for his 
up-to-date dining-room; he 
did not think of the inappro- 
priateness of the high, pro- 
fusely carved back terminat- 
ing’ in crown on the top of 
which were four sharp points 


exactly. 


. 6 
cnair 


conside r 


beauty 


projecting out and upwards! 
He soon found to his sorrow 
that these points came to just 
that unfortunate height that the maid, while serving, 
waist every few days. 


tore her 
Yet not even after a guest had torn her 
gown on these projecting points would the owner permit them to 
be removed, nor even rounded ; and to-day these chairs have their 
points protected across the top by a heavy bent wire! 
thing be more incongruous? 

That incident is not meant in the least to infer that the work of 





Could any- 











Blue and green are the foundations of the color scheme here, contrast 
being secured by red flowers in the holder and the red lamp shade 


a 





The draperies and table cover shown here are used extensively. 
designs are embroidered on light-colored linen or cotton 


the old periods is not beautiful when appropriately used, but when 
it is placed in our modern homes, adaptation to our present needs 
and mode of living must be taken into consideration. 

The lower right-hand photograph on this page shows a set of 
Vienna porch or garden furniture. 
usefulness. 


It is charming in its solid 
The slats of the seats, back and arms are a rather 
bright green, while the legs and other supports are white ter- 
minating in a ball of black— 
and it is just this touch of 
black which gives character 
and strength to these pieces. 
The 


ered 


cushion 
With a German 
printed cotton, the most ap- 
propriate material and type of 


covers are COV- 


modern 





design for this furniture. One 
while the 
a white ground, on 


has a black ground, 
other has 
which are 


scattered innumer- 


able quaint flowers and leaves 


in bright colors. The “snap” 
of the entire scheme has been 
secured by the color of the 
white lacquered fruit dish 


filled with | 


the table. 


right oranges on 


Anyone who has seen even a 
little of Hoffmann’s work can 
feel his touch in the photo- 
, graph at the top of page 34. 
Their It is a corner of a young girl’s 
where the walls are 

painted a warm, very light 
gray, and the woodwork painted the same gray, only very much 
darker, while the base board is black. The lower part of the 
walls is divided into well-proportioned spaces by narrow black 
lines, and these spaces are ideal for touches of bright colored 
pictures. The upper parts of the walls have a small stencil de- 
sign in black; the desk and chair are of oak stained gray. 

The group of rattan furniture shown below it is made along 


room 





Attractive jardinieres and fruit holders of white lacquer are fitting com- 
plements to the enameled porch furniture and the striking fabrics 
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of these in white enamel fin 
ish at the window The low 
eT center helt could hold 
some iv\ pl ints, while it the 
sides and top might be some 
bright geraniun or other 
colored flower For certain 
rooms, however the black 
stained stands are more ap 
propriate, especially if black 
furniture is used 

Now we come to the upper 
photograph on page 33, which 
shows the same black and 
white linen as shown in the 
first illustration, and this time 


used with furniture especially 


designed for it Nothing 
could be nore suitable for 
such material than the s npl 
straight lin used in th 
furniture, which is ide of 
oak stained black at rTray 
and the insert of a bit of the 
same material as the seats in 


the chair backs ts quite a strik 


Corner of a young girl's room, combining 
grays and blacks in furniture and walls 














with the chair most woodwork might be stained black and gray like the furniture, and 
can be used in the the walls painted white or papered with a plain, light toned paper. 
the natural willow, Then perhaps we might have the wall spaces divided into panels 
, harmonize with the with a small, black stenciled border, such as the one shown in 


the photograph of the young girl’s room; 
and now we have a black and white scheme. 
It will be very easy to liven up the room 
with color; for instance, the floor could 
have a plain, one-tone rug, and the same 
color be repeated at the windows. The 
walls too will need some colors, and if 
there are not some good colored prints at 
hand (which must be in good proportion 
with the space they are to occupy) then 
the beauty of the entire room could be 
enhanced by some medallions placed in the 
different panels, either painted or stenciled 
in a few bright colors. If any hangings 
are to be used at the doors the same linen 
used on the furniture would be the most 
attractive, and this should then be used at 
the windows for valances. 

The draperies and table cover shown in 
the photograph with the chairs which sug 
gested this imaginary room, are some more 
of the new innovations used extensively and 
most artistically in the Austrian and Ger- 
man interiors. The design is embroidered 
on a light colored linen or cotton material, 
giving a very rich effect. The especial 
design shown here is embroidered in black 
on a very light gray material, and the 
only colors used are in the 
flowers and leaves of rich in- 
tense burnt orange and gray 
green. The orange color is 
again repeated in the Ruskin 
bowl on the table—and just 
this one bowl of color makes 
all the difference in the world. 
These bowls come in the most 
brilliant of colors—canary 
yellow, orange, apple green 
and many other tones—and 
they add a great deal to the 
effect of any room. Some- 
times these seemingly small 
things make an almost unbe- 
lievable difference in the total 
final effect. 

The white lacquered flower 
holders, for instance, shown 
in some of the photographs, 
make the prettiest and dain- 
tiest of touches. They are all 
designed by Prof. Hoffmann 
and other artists engaged by 
the Wiener Werkstaette which 
manufactures them. The 
ware is made of metal, white 


ing and original idea. Here Strongly and simply built, along Viennese lines, this rattan furniture is enameled and _ lacquered, 


again is an example of the 
proper handling of black and 


white resulting in a very beautiful and 


this furniture as a keynote: the larger chairs placed at the head 
and toot of the table and the smaller ones 


quite unusual effect. able 
\ most artistic and livable dining-room could be made by using 


stained a light tan 


at the sides. The 


which prevents it from chip- 
ping and makes it very dur- 


The baskets for flowers have a removable cut glass re- 
ceptacle for holding the water, and they are one and all con- 
structed on simple lines, the designer never forgetting the use 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The Garden for the Colonial Type of House 





THE SECOND ARTICLE ON THE SORT OF GARDEN THAT FITS THE HOUSE—GEORGIAN AND COLONIAL GAR- 
DENS—UTILITY AS IMPORTANT AS BEAUTY—THE PLACE OCCUPIED BY VEGETABLES, FRUITS AND HEDGES 
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[' is only after one has come to regard gardens very closely 

and with a keen eye to their various features, that the dis- 
tinctions which certain periods and styles have to offer are appar- 
ent. And it is not to be wondered at that this is so—for naturally 
one’s perceptions concerning outdoors grow in the same way that 
every other faculty does—by use—and not without use. All of 
which leads me to the thing I wish to say in the very beginning: 
that there are styles in gardens quite as distinct as the styles in 
houses. And it is perhaps easier to combine wrong “‘styles’’. in 
exterior decoration than it is in interior decoration—which is 
saying a good deal, as the professional decorator will, I am sure, 
bear witness. 

The reason that this is so is because the distinctions in style 
are not, as just noted, commonly seen at all; and when they are 
seen, they are not recognized—or, recognized, not regarded. For 
we have a general feeling that whatever we like, that we should 
have. 

Of course, this is true up to a certain point. We are a cosmo- 
politan people, with cosmopolitan tastes, and we may select from 
among all the things in the world, the things we like and want. 
But surely, surely, we should learn first to want and like the best 
—the right kind of things! That is the trouble with us, indoors 
and out; we select without discrimination and apply without 
knowledge. And indoors and out we achieve some remarkable 
effects as a consequence; but remarkable effects and beauty are 
seldom synonymous terms. 

We are trying to do better, however; this magazine would not 





Overshadowing trees, an arch or similar feature now and then, grass 
paths, and everywhere evidence of nice precision in the planting are 
characteristics of the Colonial gardens 


CALVENE 





Divisions in the Colonial garden were marked by hedges, separated 
by paths and made apparent by differences in level 


live two minutes if we were not, for who would read it? And 
so, before many years, I hope, we shall have here in America 
both houses and gardens that are harmonious, and restful, and 
beautiful, with a beauty that is not open to question, for it 
reaches the height of the highest standards. And surely our 
ambition to this end is a laudable one—for the world was created 
good, you know, and it is part of our task to work it back to this 
condition as fast as our understanding will permit us. 

Style, whatever it may be and however good or bad, is the out- 
come of conditions—even so transient a thing as the style of a 
frock. So styles of houses, and of the gardens about the houses, 
were and are the result of conditions; they evolve along natural 
lines, as the result of social customs, manners, religious thought 
and all the numberless small influences as well as large that mark 
the course of human living. Therefore, any effort to graft a 
style of one kind, the result of one series of conditions, upon the 
style of a totally different kind, the result of conditions as dif- 
ferent as different can be, is a failure always; and it ought to be. 
For when this is attempted, someone is being dishonest. Perhaps 
he is innocently dishonest, but that does not matter; ignorance of 
the law is no excuse for breaking it in the eyes of the powers that 
be, be they gods or men; and dishonesty is punished, whatever its 
form. 

For some reason or other, however, we each have within us 
preferences for certain types or styles—in architecture, art, or 
whatever it may be. Therefore, we build according to the in- 
spiration afforded us by that style; but if the building is planned 
and constructed according to the conditions of our own living, 
we have not expressed anything but ourselves and this one little 
twist in ourselves which leans to that particular style. So we 
have not been dishonest, strictly speaking; we are perhaps, let us 
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An excellent example of a garden entirely laid out in the Colonial spirit. 
hedgings, flowers, vegetables, fruits, arbors, and tall trees. 
gives the effect of quiet elegance 


The planting here is typical of the best treatment for towns and suburbs. 


The entire treatment is restful and 


Next to this—not second to it, but alongside it—was their de- 
lightful sense of order; such careful, neat, straight lines, corners 
so precisely turned, walks and beds so exquisitely defined and 


kept—all these bear witness to the love of order and to the fine 


breeding which delights in perfection, whether it be in a line or 
in the nice adjustment and arrangement of variously shaped units. 





mI: ieee  s 


The 
dooryard is politely presented to the public, and is not hidden with planting, 
while the garden itself is as distinctly withdrawn and reserved for family use 


So the Colonial house to-day must have a garden that is at the 
top notch in useful products ; and it must be carefully and definite- 
ly laid out, with the straight lines straight, and the curved lines 
curved in just the right degree to fit their reason for being curved. 
\nother striking feature, quite likely to be overlooked unless 
special attention is directed to it, is the subdivisions of the garden. 
here is, of course, to be a great inclosure, embracing the entire 
place ; then there is the garden, in the large sense of orchard and 
vegetable garden and fruits, all taken 
as a whole. But each of these has its 
division; and within there are 
frequently subdivisions, so that a stroll 
through the garden is a succession of 
surprising and delightful vistas, some- 
times down a long walk ending under 
an arch, where another garden waits; 
sometimes through an avenue of trees, 
or along a green alley of boxwood—or 
our modern cheap substitute for this, 
California ‘privet,—with an arch of 
green spanning a gate. 


these 


Of course, such treatment is only pos- 
sible where there is considerable space; 
but the same idea should prevail 
whether the grounds are large or small. 
Some features worth having are walks 
edged with their trim hedges, kept low 
or allowed to grow so high that they are 
walls of green, beyond which every- 
thing is concealed—either one, accord- 
ing to conditions and requirements— 
beds within the garden similarly edged, 
and over all, the trees—apples, pears, 
cherries, plums, peaches—one here, one 
there as space allows, sometimes in the 
middle of a walk, sometimes in the mid- 
dle of a vegetable bed, again in the 
midst of flowers. Obviously they have 


There aré boxwood 
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been worked around very often in the old gardens, the de- 
sire to save the tree which has been already started being 
responsible for a twist in the design. Of course, the new 
garden will seldom be fortunate enough to have old fruit 
trees growing in it; but plant some new ones 1n it, and let 
them influence its design and planting, quite as if they had 
stood there long enough to merit special courtesy. 

As to the flowers and how they shall be planted, remem- 
ber that it is only a suggestion from the old gardens that 
we are following ; not their actual design and contents. So 
any flowers are suitable, provided that they are good, 
honest ones: not hot-house affairs, forced into bloom and 
bedded out. Naturally, the more of them that are hardy, 
the better the garden will be; and everything must be used 
in abundance, leaving no bare spaces. If a bare space 
appears, fill it promptly; that is a rule as old as gardens. 
Many spring bulbs should be planted, in borders as well 
as in clumps here or there where space allows one to be 
tucked in. And snowdrops under some great tree—or tree 
that is going to be great when it has had time—are, of 
course, to be used. 

I am sorry to feel that the use of boxwood for edgings 
and hedges has been given up so completely as it has, for 
there is really nothing which takes its place in any garden, 


PUENBEBPPOSP enon. 
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A picture taken from the doorstep of the house below shows a judi- 
cious use of box hedging alongside the herringbone brick walk 
with trimmed beds on either side 


nuch less the garden inspired by the Colonial type. The frivet 
which is so commonly used is, of course, a very welcome substi- 
tute where the cost of boxwood is prohibitive; but nothing in the 
world has that “air” about it which distinguishes the aristocratic 
Buxus. Although it is expensive, its cost does not excuse the 
neglect of which it is the victim—and is not the reason for it, in 
many cases, 1 am sure. The prevailing idea that it is of too slow 
growth for “immediate effect”’—that pernicious ambition that 
thwarts good work so constantly among us—is largely responsible 
for its rarity, except on great estates. But it is not so slow- 
growing as we seem to have conceived it to be; and the effect of 
it as an edging is immediate, the instant it is planted. Of course. 
it is not practical for a hedge between a traveled road and the 
grounds; but neither is anything else, alone and without the re- 
inforcement of a garden wall or a fence of some kind. Within 
the garden is its place, bordering beds or walks, leading trimly 
along the main lines, and crossing between the garden divisions. 


Georgian gardens are ; come secluded. 
example. The house lends seclusion on one side, the wall on the other. 
Fruit trees occupy an important place 





This modern house follows their 


Too much of the dwarf form has been used here of late, how- 
ever, which may be another reason for its unpopularity. Choose 
the regular Burrus sempervirens, not Burus s. suffruticosa, in buy- 
ing; for the latter is not as hardy, and its size and growth both 
are really absurd if anything but a very small garden is planted 
with it. 

Through the garden, wherever the design invites it, put a seat, 
an arch crossing a walk or a little arbor, with seast beneath 
The Colonial garden must have an inhabited, used, homelike look, 
hence it must be inhabited and used, and an outdoor home, If 
there are no places to sit down, however, no one can use it; and 
aside from the appearance, such resting places are essential in 
any garden, if it is to be what the old gardens were to their 
makers and owners. They did not direct them from afar; they 
got down and dug in them; and when they were not digging in 
them, actually, they sat on a bench and watched while someone 
else did it; or sat on a bench and enjoyed at leisure, with book or 

(Continued on page 55) 





There is less seclusion than usual here, but the planting and detail are 
characteristic, and the use of trees excellent 
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Sg ee 
olonial house is built of hallows tile covered with stucco finish. Jae. the sides are shingles laid in broad 
courses painted white, while the roof is stained a dark green 


THE HOME OF MR. CHARLES K. LUKENS, CHESTNUT HILL, PENN. 
C. BE. Sch 


Schermerhorn and Watson K. Phillips, associate architects 
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lhe plan shows 





excellent pantry arrange 


ments, a built-in refrigerator connecting 
with the outside porch 





The solarium makes a pleasant open-air room 


in summer weather. The floor is canvas 
covered, to be weather proof 













An interesting feature is the 


doorway, very simply 


planned, but effective 


Adjacent to the house a small garage has been built, which in its white Adding sash to the window openings of the screened porch makes it a 
shingled walls and green roof is thoroughly consistent with the house winter bedroom; as it is it may serve as a sleeping porch 
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Suitable Colonial treatment is given to 
rail and white balusters. 
generous coat closet 


the hallway with its mahogany The living-room has an ideal exposure, east, south and west. The fire- 
Beneath the second flight of stairs is a 


place is placed between windows. The detail is good Colonial, and 
the combination of Moravian tiles is fitting in this location 
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At one end the hip roof is extended into a porch roof supported by heavy stucc 
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and having an outdoor fireplace connecting with the main chimney 


French doors open onto a porch floored with t 














iow through Che effect was 
and most unusual 


\nother room was papered in a dull sil 
ve varnished, the varnish giving a 
soft vellow that, with the silver, made a 
delightful combination \ chintz paper, 
irl hed until it resembled old vellowed 
parchment was the treatment for another 
root Still another had Japanese prints 
vasted aga 1 gray brown paper and 
val ed. The effect was unique and was 
eightened by a narrow black band around 
eac] t lvgesting a frame 


Bungalow Fittings from Japan 


Ww 


Bowls 





yoncdet t what we are t sub 

tute on our bungalow side-board 
silver salvers and cut glass salad 
t bowls that remind us of winter’s 


and platters carved from wood by the 
Japanese can now be secured 


(40) 
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When an immediate reply is desired, 


more formal city life. 
problem is solved. 

Far away in quaint homes, the wood 
carvers of Nikko, Japan, have anticipated 
our desires. Their factories are these 
same homes; their instruments, sharp 
knives of two or three varieties fashioned 
to each special need. Squatted on the 
floor, these carvers work, drawing their 
tools ever toward them, and whether the 
task be cutting, sawing or planing, the 
wood, made soft by steaming, is steadied 
by means of the feet. 

The wood most often used in Nikko is 
the kuri or chestnut wood from the blue- 
blossomed horse chestnut trees. LEvery- 
where in Japan are the trees tended with 
particular care, not alone because of the 
financial and artistic values that may be 
carved from them, but 
Japanese recognize them as contributors to 
the ever fresh beauty of the country. An 
inherent reverence for beauty is character- 
istic of these people. 

Let us look then at their work. We find 
articles of usefulness and charm in 
lacquered and unlacquered finish. We will 
look first at the unlacquered. There is a 
nut or fruit bowl, heavily cut and of 
beautiful grain and luster. Its design may 
be the historic dragon, the iris, the lotus, 
the chrysanthemum, perhaps even the tiger 
lily. Another item is the large tea tray, 
twenty by thirty inches. Only the border 
is carved, and the ample center space, 
showing the beautiful grain of the wood, 
remains free for the full tea service. We 
find, also, other trays: a small oblong 
sandwich tray, a round serving tray, and 
the banana leaf on which the after dinner 
coffee set just fits. A small bread board, 
handsomely carved, does away with the 
repugnance we used to feel at the sight of 
that big round one of old-fashioned days. 
We wish to replace it by this graceful 
model. 

In the lacquered work of the carvers, 
we note with eager interest a salad set. In 
its dark red highly polished surface, we 
are reminded strongly of the richest 
mahogany. While the outside lacquering 
is the finest done, the lining of the bow! 
requires an even more delicate lacquer 
preparation to insure its perfection against 
the ingredients of the average salad. The 
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An electric lamp standard of hand-painted 
wood with metal shade 
efiect of this lining is that of gun-metal. 
The bowl is handsome for fruit as well as 
salad, and the tray is easily seen to be of 
use as well as beauty. As wedding gifts, 
or as personal possessions, these unique 
articles cannot fail to make their appeal. 


Painted Furniture 

2 Nee revival of hand-painted furniture, 

while not of particularly recent date, 
seems to have been so successful that just 
at present its use amounts almost to a fad. 
For several years there have been shown 
in the more exclusive interior decorating 
establishments beautiful reproductions of 
painted furniture of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. At that period in 
England, particularly in the time of the 
brothers Adam, the art of painting on 
wood was at its height, and many of the 
most noteworthy pieces were done by no 


less an artist than Angelica Kauffman, 
who was considered the most famous 


decorator of furniture of the Eighteenth 





A radiator screen of tin, with 


black and gold 





Century. Her work consisted principally 
in the ornamentation of ceilings, table tops, 
and panels for various pieces of furniture. 

Chairs, it-seems, were by far the most 
common articles of furniture decorated in 
this way by lesser artists, although there 
were elaborately ornamented drawing- 
room and bedroom suites, as well as odd 
pieces of various sorts. Copies of some of 
these pieces, with an occasional original, 
have been brought to this country in the 
last few years and have found a ready sale 
among the lovers of the antique, and those 
to whom the latest fad makes a distinct 
appeal. Quaint old settees that may be 
used as odd pieces in rooms of almost any 
description have been perfectly repro- 
duced, and so have tables and chairs and 
cabinets, and the lovely satin-wood suites, 
that are decorated in the daintiest of 
colors, and in their way are real works 
of art. 

While painted furniture is, of course, 
primarily associated with the drawing- 
room of stately proportions, the fashion 
has been adapted to less conventional uses, 
and furniture for country houses decorated 
in this way is becoming wonderfully popu- 
lar. Bedroom suites in old white or ivory, 
some of them having panels of cane, are 
charmingly decorated with garlands of 
flowers and ribbons, painted in delicate 
shades. 

For the living-room or hall there are 
rush seat chairs in comfortable and at- 
tractive shapes, done in French gray, or 
black, or even red, with the old-fashioned 
conventional ornament: tions, arabesques, 
festoons, urns, the much used honeysuckle 
motif, dragons, or medalions. Odd pieces 
in the shape of little octagonal tip-top 
tables, muffin stands and tea-tables, that 
will go well with furnishings of almost any 
sort, are done in black with decorations in 
dull gold in conventionalized designs, or 
in Chinese figures suggestive of the Chin- 
ese lacquer pieces, and a strange combina- 
tion of the old and the new is a radiator 
screen of tin, painted black, with a dis- 
tinctive Eighteenth Century design in 
faded gold, so cleverly put on that it has 
the appearance of real age. 


Nor is the fad content to remain in- 
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When well done, the hand-painted work is decorative and gives the furniture 


an air of distinction 
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For living-room or hall there are rush-bottomed 

chairs of sensible design 
doors, If anything it has taken hold more 
firmly on porch and garden furnishings 
and accessories than on pieces for the 
house, and coming as it does with the craze 
for bright color it gives all sorts of op- 
portunities for the picturesque. Tables 
and chairs and settees for use on the porch 
or lawn are painted in gay colors and effec 
tively decorated with floral designs in still 
gayer colors, or in more conventional fig 
ures in black or gold. Even watering pots 
and waste paper receptacles made of tin 
are ornamented in order to lend more 
color to the general scheme, and for out- 
door living-rooms there are electric lamps 
with wooden standards and shades made 
of tin. 

It may seem a far cry from a satinwood 
table with exquisitely colored medallions 
to a decorated watering pot or an electric 
lamp standard, but one has led to the 
other, and the latter is only an up-to-date 
method of utilizing a particularly effective 
Eighteenth Century idea. 
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A good design for a small 
fire screen 

















July in the Garden 


i ERYTHING in extremes 
“ July! Glimmering, intolerable 
and choking drought, crashing, 
lightning deluge, a 
flower growth and an _ equally 
of mtruding weeds to 
over all, a pirit of 


that 1s 
heat 
mashing 
hurry of 
rank 
overcome 
hery imten 
There is 


and rank 
( ramble 
it ind 
sity that 
made a 


exhausts and appalls 
terrible in the 


opulence and the oppression of it 


something almost 


In line with the principle of emphasis 
continually to be placed upon the domi 
nant characterist: ff the month, July 
hould, of course, be furnished with the 
richest medium however dazed and be 
wildered and overcome we may, as mere 


scraps of humanity, feel. So the plants of 


primary 
garden in 


strongest growth, in the strong 
hould domimate the 


July: and we 


colors 


must bestir ourselves to see 


that these have help and encouragement 
in their battle with the interloper weeds 
that are so determined at this season. 


s, of course, 


t. a clear. pure 


Vhiox there will be in mass 
varieties like Consul H. Tro 


red, Frau Dora Uymgeller, deeper and 
richer re than any, Goliath, true to its 
name im size and bright carmine, and B 


{ omte, a 
Phen the 


being most in evidence 
hollyhocks in white, vel 


low and the deepest red, larkspurs in thei 


purple, 
double 


richest blues. such as /ormosum. Carmen. 
and ie \ ] ] Stubbs, plen 1 aillardias., 
rolden « rCOpDS! ind the da Lychnis 
chalcedonica, or scarlet light will com 
plete a group whose coloring and form 
is rich enough to hold its own with. the 
extremes ot Tul, 

lt the garden has none of these things 
tor th ummer, it is tust now the time 


to set about providing them for 
luly is the month for making a seed bed 
and starting perennials from seed 


next rot 


Lov ate 
such a bed anywhere that will be conven! 
ent and not too 


not likely 


much in evidence, vet 
forgotten on a busy day 
If it is in partial shade it will need no pro 
tection from the sun, but if it is not—if 
the sun shines full upon it any time be 
tween the hours of g A. M. and 4 P. M 

a lath screen must be made to stand over 
it and protect the seedlings—for they can 
not endure a little while, the 
heat of the Such a 
very protection 


to be 


even for 
luly sun 
desirable too as a 


screen 1S 
from 
hard driving rains 

Spade up the bed and break up the soil 


well: then raise its surface from three 
to five inches above the surface of the 
ground around by topping it with a fine, 
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Primer 
mellow, soft soil. If this can be screened, 
so much the better. After the bed is raked 
and smoothed and made perfectly level, 
wet it down thoroughly and all the way 
through; put on the screen if the sun is 
shining; and leave it for twenty-four 
hours. By the end of this time the sur- 
face will have dried enough to be ready 
for planting. Put the seeds in, in shallow 
drills, as directed on each packet, in rows 


about three inches apart. Cover them 
with earth to about twice or three times 
their own depth, press this lightly down 


float, and water the surface all 
with a fine sprayer 

Keep the screen on during the daytime, 
but leave it off nights unles it is raining 
or likely to. And keep the bed as evenly 
moist as possible. When the seedlings are 
up and distinguishable from weeds, thin 


with a 
ove! 





Gaillardias, always favorite summer flowers, 
are to be had in a variety of colors 


them out to two inches apart. They may 
then go on growing here until you are 
ready to put them into their permanent 
quarters—which will be about the time 
they are from three to four inches in 
height. 
A Green Fertilizer 

F your garden soil is not satisfactory, 

try sowing the seed of crimson clover 
in all spaces made vacant by the flowers or 
vegetables that have “gone by.” Let this 
grow until you are ready to turn over the 
soil of the garden in the fall, when it is to 
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Garden 


under, too. 


be turned 
humus and nitrogen very easily and sim- 
ply, and is a treatment that may be used 
on a small scale or a very large one. 


It supplies both 





Roses and Pruning 
' l ‘RIM back the hybrid perpetual roses 
a 


s soon as they are through blos- 
soming, to get a good showing of flowers 
later on. Cut the weak-growing ones 
back severely, the stronger growers mod- 
erately ; this, of course, provides more new 
growth—or stimulates it, more properly 
speaking. And this means more flowers. 

Of course, spraying must be kept up 
every week, however well the plants may 
look and may be. It is the constant vig- 
ilance in guarding against the possibilities 
of disease getting a hold, that counts. 
Use Bordeaux mixture in combination 
with arsenate of lead as one spray; and, 
independent of this, use a soap wash to 
keep down aphids if they appear. The 
Bordeaux is a preventive fungicide, while 
the arsenate of lead is directed against the 
slugs, rose bugs and anything which may 
have taken up residence with the intent to 
eat the plant itself—but neither will make 
any impression upon an aphid! 


The Weed Danger 


BY careful and persistent work you may 

have got your garden at last clear 
and free of weeds, and be, as you have 
cause to be, very proud of the result. 
l.ook out, however, that the weeds do not 
out-flank you by coming up and going to 
seed in out of the way and inconspicuous 
places. Keep every corner, the empty 
spaces along the walls, the rich soil around 
heaps of refuse and especially on the 
ground where crops have gone by but 
where the soil has not yet been spaded or 
plowed up, just as free from these in- 
truders as you do your garden itself. 
Many of them may be killed by cutting 
them off close to the ground when they 
have attained considerable size; others are 
not so easily disposed of, and when you 
think you have got the best of them by 
cutting off their heads, they will simply 
throw off side-shoots near the ground and 
where they are likely to escape your notice 
and seed there as freely as ever. Be 
especially on your guard against that hot- 
weather pest, purslane, which seems to 
thrive vitally on the very driest soil and in 
the driest weather, absorbing every par- 
ticle of moisture there is available. 
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Summer Gardening 


OR many gardens July is the fatal 
month. This is partly due to the 
fact, of course, that during the hot swelter- 
ing weather which we usually get then, 
one naturally has less inclination to do 
anything outside of the comfortable shelter 
of veranda or friendly shade-tree. But a 
still more potent reason, I believe, is the 
fact that due to the drought which we 
almost invariably have about this time of 
the year, work in the garden becomes so 
discouraging that we naturally get dis- 
gusted with it and let things go. 
Elsewhere in this issue is described in 
detail a new system of irrigation or water- 
ing which makes gardening practically a 
sure thing—which at least overcomes the 
greatest difficulty and factor of uncer- 
tainty, failure from long continued dry 
weather. Such a system, on a small scale, 
(especially where a supply of water at a 
pressure of twenty-five to fifty pounds is 
already available) costs very little to in- 
stall and next to no time and no expense 
except the cost of the water to operate. 


What to Plant Now 

6 eee three most important crops to 

be planted during late June or July, 
are cabbage, for late fall and winter use, 
cauliflower and celery. If you have not 
taken the trouble to grow your own plants, 
they may be purchased readily, but take 
care to get them as short and stocky as 
possible. Such plants are much less apt 
to wilt down badly and be put back by 
the process of transplanting. The celery 
plants should be set in rows three or four 
feet apart and six inches apart in the row. 
Two of the most satisfactory varieties for 
the home garden are Golden Self-blanch- 
ing and Winter Queen. The plants which 
are wanted for early use, the latter part of 
August and September, may be set out two 
weeks or more in advance of those re- 
quired for fall and winter. The early 
crop, however, is never nearly so good in 
quality as that which matures later, in cool 
weather. When setting, put the plants 
down to the heart or “crown,” but be 
careful not to get them deeper than this. 
Give level, clean culture until about Au- 
gust 15th. Then with the hoe, or hilling 
attachment on the wheel hoe, work the 
rest up along the rows, and then go over 
them again working the earth in carefully 
about the stalks with the fingers, pressing 
the stalks up together in a bunch as you do 
so. Celery requires a great deal of mois- 
ture, and unless the soil is naturally damp 
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in most seasons, water will have to be sup- 
plied by some artifical means. Another 
method, known as the “new” celery cul- 
ture, consists in setting the plants ten or 
twelve inches apart each way (six inches 
for dwarf varieties), the idea being to 
make the tops of the plants and the foliage 
supply dense enough shade to blanch the 
stalk. This system, however, should not 
be attempted unless the soil is made very 
rich indeed, and an abundance of water 
may be had. 

Wherever there is space in the garden 
which is not reyuired for other use—and 
there generally is such spare room where 
early crops of beets, lettuce, peas, etc., 
have been removed—cabbage for late fall 
use and for storing for the winter months 
should be grown. Spade the ground 
up deep, put on a dressing of good gar- 


. 


-: 
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A cabbage plant with only side leaves 
trimmed for transplanting 


den fertilizer, and in each hill put half 
a handful of a mixture of cottonseed meal 
and fine ground bone. The plants should 
be set about two feet apart in the rows, 
and the rows two and a half to four feet 
apart according to variety, the Flat Dutch 
type requiring more room than the Danish 


or solid, round-headed types; or such. 


medium early sorts as All-seasons and Suc- 
cession, which are often grown for late use 
because they may be set out later and still 
mature a crop before hard freezing. The 
Savoy type, of which Drumhead Perfec- 
tion is the best variety, is of extra fine 
quality, and if you once try it you will be 
likely to grow it exclusively. 
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Cauliflower grows to perfection during 
the cool autumn weather. It is given the 
same treatment as cabbage, except that it 
is more particular about having plenty of 
water during dry weather, and the heads, 
of course, must be tied up to remain white, 
when they begin to show. 


Strawberries for Next June 


AVE you had success with strawber- 
ries? If not, or if you have ever 
seen better looking berries than those 
which grow in your own patch, buy a 
supply—it does not need to be large—of 
some of the fine new varieties, and set 
them out in single rows, twelve inches 
apart in the row and two feet between 
the rows, or if space is limited, they may 
be put in a “bed,” that is a foot apart each 
way. Cultivate frequently and keep all 
the runneis pinched off close. By fall 
each plant will have made a bushy, stocky 
clump a foot or more in diameter, and 
ready to yield you next June the biggest, 
most luscious berries you ever ate. Even if 
you get but a few dozen plants they will 
yield you a good many quarts next year, 
and furthermore afford you then, if you 
take the trouble to supply yourself with the 
necessary number of small pots, with all 
the potted strawberry plants you want to 
make a bed for the following year. 





Thinning Out Vegetables 
M ANY persons who are very careful to 


remove from their rows of vege- 
tables every weed which dares show itself, 
still fail to secure the best results because 
they leave the vegetables themselves too 
thick. This is especially trie with such 
things as lettuce, and the root crops, such 
as beets, carrots, parsnips, etc., all of 
which must have full room to develop un- 
less they are to work injury to each other. 
Naturally we hate to pull up and throw 
away perfectly good young plants over 
which more or less time and trouble have 
already been spent, but in no other way 
can you secure the finest specimens of the 
various things in your garden when you 
have been fortunate enough to have your 
seeds come up “too thick.” Where, how- 
ever, it is your fault for having sown the 
seed too thickly make a note to plant 
more thinly another year. If you want to 
save these extra plants cut back the tops 
about one-half and the roots one-half or 
even two-thirds, and set out in a freshly 
prepared surface if possible. 
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BI] 4s HERE has recently been an 
0 PRY 1utomobile race in the West 
‘erhaps new records for speed 


ere was, however, a dil 


automobile race 
f the familiar favorites of 


i¢ Amel an Cal 


nufacturers doubt its 


‘ ‘ ( l 

\ reat pub force of small avail Perhaps 
tinet re lection of those first motor races; pet 
’ iwainst the motor was gained 
( e race course for dawn to come 
le roa ea eyes of a thousand cars blinked 
f du asting long quivering shafts of 
te 1 t set ike trip it in the yreat black back 
t night \n astonishi ight, this stream of hurrying 
es! And! ey rushed ; purposeful, intent on going rather 
tha the i nust i\ been nois but in memory the 
lended dissonances have changed into a blank of silence. We 
peri ng the sensa for the first time, anyone was 
ous Of the din he paramount wonder was the apparently 
enth etermination of the speeding masses to hurry, hurry 
e for f ind ials shot into the light, instantly 

© 4 hed f1 me saw only grim, mute faces 
\\ f av the crowding hordes became as strange 
ishin tream of cat \n odd conglomeration it was! 
Phe lee terer shouldering the richly-clad lady, the ragged, 
e-eved tra veside the fur ited, well-fed spender. Push 
wainst the fence were all order of humans, low and high, 
da |; the bad—as they were captured—standing out like 
lights in the weird picture—the thief, the card sharp, the thug 
\nd then the race. Out of the gray morning mist burst a fire 
‘ } iste marit \! her, then another split the thin 
shen ind vat ( nstant Kach apparition drove into the 


rain likes a hit sparl \t 


last the delirium of cata 

forn rdered_ itself me's perception, and with the 

er sunlight one could make out the tearing juggernaut. 

(One heard it; next instant it burst into view, two pigmy figures 

lea tensel torward perch upon it; whoof! it was past, 

icking the onlooker into the void behind it \ strange 

é ( t of vorld, it was ‘riven by a puny, staring-eved 

hie llervy was no longet iman either. When one looked at 

thr trainin race there came a haunting suggestion of the 

IX in arena lor the first time one realized how the Roman 

irl uld mockinely give the signal that drove the short sword 

mnt he prostrate, pleading gladiator She was there beside you, 
i Ne \ K reimcarnation : 

Ihe rrew. Someone spoke of a car plunging off the track. 

They told of two limp figure prawled foolishly beyond the fence. 

Late vav home, the pointed out within a circle of 

riou ers, a broken, twisted heap of metal against a fence. 


been a high-powered French machine. 
| 


four limp bodies 


\ll the while the returning stream of automobiles rushed bv. 
each driver a speeding race 
; hie . rare ly 7 : ] his ’ ° 
\fte Saturnalia of speed, this orgy of glaring, whirling 
shhantasms, was it a wonder that many a man had a distaste for 
the automobil Fostered by the press, with the impressions of 


the auto race and its aftermath before him, he saw it as a thing 


and consid 
uurse-proud drove him headlong before 


gvained 


which destroved the dignity of men. killed courtesy 


eration He telt that the 


i 
ind then, when he had the safetv of the curb. 





insulted him with a blast of dust and gasoline reek, He saw the 
highway, a despoiler of the 
peace of the country road, the murderer of the farmer's stock. 


Che attitude is different now. We 


an imminent terror on the 


huge car 


But this was some time ago. 
think that is one of the reasons for the change out at Indianapolis 
lhe race did not show the sphere in which the automobile func- 
been 


ther. has dawning the idea of the motors 


le auto- 


tioned Quietly 
ace, for the intervening vears have shown that tl 
e has done a real service of inestimable value. 

Among all its latter-day accomplishments we hail that of mak- 
ing the country accessible the most worth while. It has opened 
up rural districts to the homeseeker that might never have been 
developed. hese statements are but a weak way of putting a 
fact that statistics might show forcibly; figures could be given to 
demonstrate how the automobile is a factor in the national growth 
and an assistant in the vital problems of population redistribution 
and overcoming the congestion in cities. 

Elsewhere in House & GarpeN begins the story of a man who 
went through somewhat the change of opinion we have suggested 
above. From a disbeliever in motor cars he came to be a staunch 
advocate of them, and his experiences seem to us to state the full 
function of the automobile. 

\t first, the man about 
convinced of the working value of a motor car. 
his home plant. He grew to know just what work he could expect 
of it, just how much rough usage it could stand, and judged it 
entirely on a utility and economic basis. 
colorless as for the engine that supplied his house with water. 


whom the article is written becomes 


It was a part of 

His regard for it was as 

He appreciated it, indeed rated it highly, but it was a soulless 
PI : 


Gradually, however, he found that it was the comrade 
that took him on sightseeing expeditions round the countryside, 


thing 
that explored with him, and carried him to new beauties of hill 
and vale and mountain glen. This car led him on ever-interesting 
adventures and taught him the joy of fishing in places hitherto 
inaccessible. 

And then the car became a sort of waiting helper. Its person- 
Not only was it the vehicle of social intercourse, but 
its presence gave him a sense of security. The automobile could 
bring the doctor in case of sudden sickness, would rush aid in 


ality grew. 


case of fire or accident. 

What is more, the experiences with the motor in the country— 
and they were true experiences, for the story is largely autobio- 
graphical 
It is claimed that the suburbanite and country dweller who has 


demolished a time-worn dogma concerning rural life. 


once known the city becomes isolated and gradually separated 
from acquaintances. But as a matter of fact the automobile has 
demonstrated that the average individual has a greater circle of 
acquaintances than he had while in the city, and that he is in more 
constant touch with people. 

We feel that Mr. Claudy has written a most interesting narra- 
It struck us when it was read, that outside of the subject 
He has shown that the 
automobile has changed from a purposeless instrument of speed 
to a real factor in the upbuilding of country life. Many other 
motor emigrants will bear witness that the motor has guided them 
out from the cities, acted as their explorer for a home site; and 
become the genii who made it possible for them to stay. Surely 
such services are of greater value than records of unbelievable 
speed, and perhaps with the awakening interest in the country, 
manufacturers will destroy the last vestiges of the impression 

race engendered—that the motor is a death-dealing engine, and 
replace this misconception with the knowledge of the true and 
varied service which the automobile renders. 


tive 
matter he had accomplished a big thing. 
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BULBS 
mported to Order 


HERE is no more useful garden material than what are known 
as Dutch Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. They 
give for a small outlay of time and money an abundance of 

flowers in the house from December until April, and in the garden 
almost before the snow is off the ground in the spring until the middle 
of May. These Bulbs are grown almost exclusively in Holland, and in 
enormous quantities, where they are sold at very low prices. Usually, 
they pass through the hands of two dealers, and more than double in 
price before reaching the retail buyer in America. 


If you order from us NOW, you 
save from 20 to 40 per cent. 


in cost, get a superior quality of Bulbs not usually to be obtained at 
any price in this country. Our orders are selected and packed in 








Holland, and are delivered to our customers in the original packages 
immediately upon their arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh and in 
the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, make 
out your order on this sheet, and mail it at once. 
Send reference (bank or responsible business house) with order and 
you need not pay for the Bulbs until after delivery, or take them, if 
not of a satisfactory quality. Our price-list, the most comprehensive 
catalogue of Trees, Shrubs, Hardy Plants, and Bulbs published, may 
be had for the asking but if you wait to see it before ordering, you 
will probably be too late. 


ORDER BLANK 
To ELLIOTT NURSERY, 339 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
(J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT) PRICES (6 at the dozen rate, 50 at the 100 rate) 





Darwin Tulips, the Grandest of all Tulips 











Quantity DAFFODILS Per Per Per DARWIN TULIPS HYACINTHS—Cont 
Wanted doz. 100 nw) a ‘ Quantity Per Per Per 
: Narcissus Poeticus. . ..$0.15 $0.70 $3.00 These are the coming Tulips. Tall late varieties of | Wanted doz 100 500 
Narcussus Poeticus Ornatus (the unequalled beauty. The flowers have great beauty and ae BA 
best Poet’s Daffodil)............ .20 .90 4.00] last a long time either cut or in the garden. -++-La Victoire. Brilliant red; one of 
Narcissus Barri Conspicuous.......  .18 1.10 4,50] Quantity Per Per Per the earliest. By far the best of 
Narcissus Van Sion(Double Daffodil) .30 1.90 8.75] Wanted doz. 100 500 _its color. A grand Novelty.....$1.85 $13.20 
Narcussus Orange Phoenix, lovely.. .25 1.50 6.50] ----Farncombe Sanders. Immense flower ----General Pelissier. Deep Scarlet 
Narcissus Sulphur Phoenix, splendid .40 2.25 8.50 of the most brilliant scarlet; one early; extra fine...... - 1.10 7.45 
Narcissus Single Jonquils.. - 15 7 3.00 of the best Darwins; very tall = -Regulus. Light Blue with Dark 
Narcissus Bicolor Empress, one of and the most glorious tulip in , UFIPES vv eeerencesess -- 1.00 7.70 
est for all purposes........... .40 2.70 12.50 CON hakeass he cehseceewess 0.75 $5.25 .....] +::-Grande Blanche. Blush White; large 
Narcissus Emperor, magnificent... .45 2.75 12.50] ---.Pride of Haarlem. Carmine-pink; bells and large spikes... ‘05 6.70 
Narcissus Golden Spur, Yellow large; a grand variety.......... 50 3.35 14.00] ----l4 Franchise. Waxy White, large 
Trumpet ee Teer > . 25 2.35 10.50] ----Special Mixture Darwin Tulips. One bells ......+.. subat ‘es a 1.20 
Narcissus Princeps, Yellow Trumpet .20 1.20 1.50 of our growers finds that he has 
Narcissus Alba Stella, lovely - 1.00 1.00 too long a list of Darwin Tulips, CROCUSES 
Narcissus Cynosure, very distinct... .20 1.15 4.50 and to reduce it he is making a ....-Fine Mixed, not recommended.... 50 $2.25 
Narcissus Sir Watkin, immense special mixture of named varie- ....-Baron von Brunow, Dark Blue..... ae 90 3.88 
flower, splendid—Monster........ .40 2.75 12.50 ties. We do not claim that the coe PORE Lilac, Mac... ccccccesecs : 90 = =3.88 
-Narcissus Sir Watkin, selected.... .30 2.00 9.00 finest sorts will be found in this --»-Mont Blanc, best White ~ ‘90 3.88 
mixture, but it is very superior ...-Sir Walter Scott, best Striped.... : 9) 3.88 
TULIP to the usual mixtures........... 30 1.85 8.50] ....Large Yellow Mammoth Bulbs. ow 1.0) 
Fine Mixed Gincte... 70 3 OF ..-Fine Mixed Darwin Tulips a vila stim 20 1.45 6.25 
Save Hine Med ae ee ‘90 _ -100 Darwin Tulips, in 25 varieties MISCELLANEOUS 
Estes Fine Sime’ Beatle yea » Vis (not less than 100 furnished.... os GRO cccce li ‘ , i i 
ie Fee ieee bee ze +e --+-Allium Neapolitanum....... ; 18 1.00 8.50 
‘Chrysolora I ine Yel w Pans ‘ “On 1% HYACINTHS -+-Chionodoxa Lucille. (Glory of the 
° hr} a, ! llow..... ‘ 2 a ll setevednes ° 15 aw mn") 
-Keizerkroom, Red and Gold, splen oe nr ie ee I Se 45 3.20 14.75] ....Iris, English Mixed...... ‘ .25 1.35 5 ™ 
; has | pees ot a 5: cece ee 1 5 1.OOT ... - Single Mixed, PS 50 mu < sacs Bara -Iris, Spanish Mixed....... ‘ 10 45 1.75 
-++-La Reine, Rosy _ eee “on. ae 1.15 4.50] ....Single Mixed, Red...........seee ae. Ge s<ose ----Iris, Japan Mixed........ ereTr ee 6.00) 25.00 
-Romasanet, Scarlet. ot eeeeeeeees 40 2.75 11.25 696 ce ED Be . . civesinwes 0 OO ire ....lris, German, named, 26 varieties.. 1.25 8.00 35.00 
; lurillo I ink, finest double... ——- 1.25 6.00] ....Single Mixed, Miniature Bulbs.... .85 2.45 ..... ....Grape, Hyacinths, blue...... a 70 2.50 
-Gesneriana (True), magnificent late * #* aie wake - Charles Dickens, best Pink....... Fz! a ...-Grape, Hyacinths, White..... 15 L.Ow 3,50 
. variety . tenet eee ee ences oeseess 30 1 75 4.507 ....King of the Blues, best Dark Blue 1.25 Saar ..--Seilla, Sibirica, Blue, lovely for 
souton d Or, Yellow, late splendid = .30 1.85 +.0O 7] ....Queen of the Blues, best Light Blue 1.50 10.20 ..... RS ee ; .18 1.00 
-Blushing Bride, late, Rose-Pink, -...-La Grandesse, best White........ a Gee scece -..-Smowdrops, Single............ 15 75 
superb and distinct............. me 180 CTS § 20 By BORE Bic ccccccconsesscéc 1.30 9.2D ncooe § occ owarens, Glanmt. .cccsece 15 75 
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5 per cent. may be deducted if cash is‘with order 
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HIS is the average experi- 
ence in planning the bath- 
room equipment of a new 
home 
First you see your bathroom 
shown in the architect’s blue 
prints. It looks something like 
this: 


Then you read over the speci- 
heations. They call for a bath, 
a lavatory, etc., described in 
more or less technical language. 


hen the estimates come in 
and are approved, if they seem 
reasonable. 


But do you know the difference 
between the various kinds of plumb- 
ing ware? Do vou know the 
true economy of Imperial porce- 
lain—vitreous ware—enameled 
iron? 


Do you consider each on the 
basis of eventual value as well as 
present cost? 


THE J. L. 
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Do you know which will best 
fit your requirements— which 
can be most easily kept in spot- 
less condition—which will save 
repairs—which will contribute 
most to the value of your build- 
ing if rented and sold? 


Have you studied the possibil- 
ities for harmony, for comfort, 
and for luxury that can be had 
in modern bathroom equipment? 


To answer these pertinent 
questions we offer a 79-page 
booklet ‘‘Modern Plumbing.’’ 
It shows 47 views of model bath- 
room and kitchen interiors with 
full descriptions and prices of the 


fixtures used. Send 4c. postage. 
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One of the Model Interiors featured and 
described in “Modern Plumbing.” 
Send for a copy. 
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THIS is the MOST INTERESTING TIME TO VISIT 
ANDORRA 


To see our Specimen Trees and Shrubs, especially the 
immense stock of Hardy Acclimated Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas and Peonies in bloom. 


NURSERIES *: 


WM. WARNER HARPER. Proprietor 


Send for Price list, 
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A Stone Farmhouse of French 
Colonial Inspiration 
(Continued from page 25) 


mahogany. An interesting feature, oc- 
cupying one wall of the living-room, is 
the arrangement of built-in bookcases and 


seat, over the latter being three casement 
windows to provide abundant light for 
reading. At the right of the fireplace, 


French casements connect the living-room 
with the porch; and at the left are double 
casements overlooking the lawn. As light 
is admitted from the rear, as well as from 
the front and side, the living-room is unu- 
sually bright. This has permitted the se- 
lection of a coloring which, unfortunately, 
is not used as often as it should be. Old- 
blue is the chosen color; and it is used for 
the portiéres, the rugs, the inner window 
hangings and the furniture coverings, 
with altogether charming results. Any 
suggestion of coldness in the predomi- 
nance of blue is, of course, quite miti- 
gated by the warm wall tone, which 
matches that of the hall. Although all the 
lighting fixtures in the house are attract- 
ive, the central fixture in the living-room 
is especially unusual—it being formed of 
an oaken rack, suspended on heavy brass 
chains and supporting four replicas of an- 
tique brass candle-holders. 

The dining-room is ideally situated, for 
it has the benefit of both south and east 
exposures. The fact of the dining-room 
being slightly restricted in area may have 
been a factor in determining the placing 
of its most conspicuous feature, the fire- 
place. Although this position possibly 
does not enhance its appearance, the fire- 
place is nevertheless interesting and un- 
usual, both in design and construction. 
The furniture, which includes both mod- 
ern and antique pieces, is all of mahog- 
any. The dining-room windows, to cor- 
respond with the other windows through- 
out the house, have straight-hung cur- 
tains of écru net. The inner hangings in 
the dinning-room are of écru chintz, with 
an all-over floral design embracing the 
colors of the oriental rugs on the floor. 
On the sideboard is displayed some an- 
tique silver, which, like the house itself, 
has had a rather eventful existence. One 
of the early Presidents of Peru was the 
recipient of the plate originally, but he, 
through financial reverses, was compelled 
to pawn what had been a cherished gift. 
The interest was regularly paid on the 
pawned goods for over seventy years by 
the original owner and his heirs, but 
finally even this had to be abandoned. 
The silver was then purchased at auction 
by one of our Ministers to Peru, and by 
him presented to the present owner. 

The service quarters are very compact, 
and are admirably arranged for the ex- 
peditious accomplishment of household 
duties. A large pantry, communicating 
both with the hall and the dining-room, 
satisfactorily separates the kitchen from 
the living apartments. From the pantry, 
stairs lead to the basement, where are lo- 
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cated the servants’ bathroom and a laun- 
dry, as well as the usual heater and stor- 
age rooms. 

The arrangement of the second floor is 
particularly good. The central position is 
given over to the hall and staircase, thus 
permitting three of the bedrooms to have 
cross-ventilation, which is always so de- 
sirable in a sleeping-room. The location 
of the bathroom is such that it may be 
readily reached from each bedroom, All 
the woodwork of the second and the third 
floors is finished in ivory-white enamel. 
The walls of the halls are finished with 
the écru “sand-float” plaster, but in the 
bedrooms chambray papers are used as a 
wall covering. 

The owner’s bedroom and dressing- 
room are especially attractive, the wall- 
paper being of delicate French gray, with 
touches of old rose introduced in the gar- 
landed frieze. Old rose and gray are 
blended also in the rugs and in the chintz 
hangings and furniture coverings. <A 
fireplace, Colonial in detail and faced 
with red brick laid with a white joint, is 
a pleasing adjunct of the bedroom and 
adds to its comfort. 

The nursery communicates with the 
owner’s bedroom. A high dado of gray- 
green, with animals in gay colors applied 
to its surface, surrounds the rooms, and 
the upper walls are hung with gray-green 
and ivory striped paper—a good setting 
for the mahogany furniture used in the 
rooms. 

A guest room, in yellow and white, with 
antique mahogany furniture, is also on the 
second floor, the remaining room being 
used for a servants’ bedroom. 

The sleeping-rooms on the third floor 
are so interesting that cne is led to won- 
der why the top floor of a house is so 
often turned over to servants. A _ bed- 
room is anything but a formal apartment; 
hence the irregularity of ceiling line in a 
top floor bedroom is, instead of an incon- 
gruity, rather an additional attraction. 
One of the bedrooms—unmistakably a 
girl’s own domain—is done in delicate 
green. The furniture is of bird’s-eye 
maple, and chintz, combining faint rose, 
yellow and green on a cream ground, is 
extensively used with very decorative re- 
sults. The second room is no less attract- 
ive with its wedgewood blue and ivory 
color scheme. The third floor possesses 
such a wealth of closets and storage space 
that the soul of any careful housekeeper 
would be gladdened as soon as she ap- 
preciated how well these features have 
been taken care of. 

There is a beauty, based on utility, fit- 
ness and simplicity, which is altogether 
independent of financial lavishness; and 
that beauty is notably exemplified in the 
Browder house. Every detail is quiet 
and restrained, and each room is perfectly 
adapted to its special requirements. In 
short, the house as a whole verily breathes 
the tranquil spirit of hominess—and what 
tribute could be greater to the possibilities 
of remodeling, and the refined taste of the 
owner? 
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11% Less This Year 


No-Rim-Cut tires—now the favorite tires—cost 11 per 


cent. less this year. 


That’s a new saving. They have always saved rim- 
cutting, saved overloading. Now their very popularity is 


saving you an extra 11 per cent. 


How It Happens 


We have lower rubber this year, but 
higher fabric and higher cost of labor. 

Some makers say the net saving here 
warrants no reduction. Some say five 
per cent. 

3ut we, in addition, have a multi- 
plied output. A factory capacity now 
pretty close to 8,000 motor tires daily. 
We have new factories with the latest 
equipment. 

So No-Rim-Cut tires will cost, we 
figure, 11 per cent. less than last year. 
And since April 1st we have given that 
saving to the users of these tires. 


Our Profit 


Our policy is to keep our profit 
around 8% per cent. So long as we do 
that no maker in 


you get the squarest sort of deal. 


* 
No Extra Price 

In No-Rim-Cut tires you are getting 
tires which never can be rim-cut. That 
wipe out completely a trouble which 
ruins 23 per cent. of old-type tires. 

You are getting tires Io per cent. 
larger than clincher tires of the same 
rated size. And that adds, on the aver- 
age, 25 per cent. to the mileage. 

And you are getting now I1 per cent, 
reduction. So these new-type tires, with 
all their advantages, cost no more than 
standard old-type tires. 

Consider those savings and judge for 
yourself if it pays to insist on these 
tires. 

Hundreds of thousands think so. 
And they have bought, in the past 12 





the world can sell 
an equal tire for 
less. 


To assure you 
of this, every year 
we advertise our 
profits. We want 
you to know that 
in Goodyear tires 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


months, over a 
million Goodyear 
tires. 


Write for the 
Good'yearTire 
Book — 14th ~ year 
edition. It tells all 
knownwaysto 
economize on tires. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Branches ne Agencies in 103 Princi Cities. 
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More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


e All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. — Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 


The Cromwell 
A design of beautiful simplicity. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
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INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN, 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
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One llock—but a YALE 


You do not get security by adding locks. You get 
it by getting a lock that affords security. 





It is built 
for locking purposes—small, durable, accurately adjusted, easily operated 
with its own key, but absolutely proof against picking, forcing or breaking. 
Replace all locks you cannot trust with Yale Cylinder Locks. Their long, 
clean record of faithful service makes them worthy of your confidence. 


CYALE) 


A Yale Cy4nder Lock needs no help in safeguarding your home. 





See that 
Yale” appears like this 


the name on the Locks and 


Hardware that you buy 





The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Makers of YALE Prox Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, Door Checks a Cha Hoists 
9 Fast 40th Street, New York City 
CMrcace sy w St Canaptan Yate & Towne Liwrrep: St. Catharines, Can SAN FRANCISCO: 134 Rialto Bldg. 











THE SUN ROOM 


OF THIS HOUSE IS A DELIGHTFULLY AIRY 
PORCH IN SUMMER, FOR IT IS COMPLETELY 
ENCLOSED WITH ENGLISH CASEMENT 
WINDOWS — AND — THEY ARE AMERICAN- 
IZED, FOR THE OWNER WAS WISE ENOUGH 
CO EQUIP THEM ALL WITH OUR ADJUSTERS, 
WHICH ARE EASILY OPERATED FROM IN- 
SIDE THE SCREENS. 
FOR A PICTURE BOOKLET, JUST POSTALIZE 


CASEMENT HDWE. CO, 175 N. State St, Chicago 
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The Hundred Per Cent. Garden 
(Continued from page 28) 

could assume to yourself the power of 
bringing rain to fall at will, upon your own 
garden or any part of it, and of having it 
cease when you wished, what value would 
you place upon that power? What effect 
do you imagine you could produce with it 
upon your garden? Water, perhaps the 
most vital factor in the production of 
crops, has always been the one least under 
control. Suppose through the intervention 
of some mystical genius you could con- 
trol it absolutely? 

This is the seemingly incredulous ac- 
complishment of modern overhead irriga- 
tion. In spite of all it does, however, 
there is no complicated machinery about 
it, for the new cystem is simplicity itself, 
and, as with many other things, one won- 
ders why someone did not think of it 
As you can see from the illus- 
trations herewith, the water is distributed 
through lines of pipe which are supported 
above the ground over the area to 
irrigated. These lines of pipe are placed 
from forty-five to fifty-five feet apart, ac- 
cording to the available water pressure, 
and may be supported at a height of from 
six inches to six feet above the surface of 
the ground, according to the nature of the 
crop to be irrigated and allowance being 
made for convenience in_ cultivating. 
Where the pipes run in the same direc- 
tion as the rows, two feet or so is a con- 
venient height at which to place the lines, 
but where the rows run at right angles 


years ago. 


be 


five or six feet will be better, as that 
allows one to pass under them with a 
wheel-hoe. Every four feet along the 


pipe are placed small brass nozzles in a 
straight line, through which the water is 
forced in a minute solid stream which 
falls in a fine spray. The lines are 
arranged that they may be revolved from 
one side to the other, so that the spray 
can be thrown at any angle from the ex- 
treme right to the extreme left; each line, 
therefore, covers a strip of ground fifty 
feet or so in width.. 

To give as clear an idea of the details 
as possible (and to anticipate a number 
of questions which I should otherwise be 
called upon by many of you to answer) | 
will describe the different parts of the out- 
fit in a somewhat technical way. 

The water supply may be obtained from 
any source and in any manner, the only 
condition being that the pressure shall be 
from 20 to 60 pounds, 40 to 50 being 
preferable, and steady. The main line or 
feed-line is to furnish water to the nozzle 
lines (of which there may be several if a 
ci msiderable acreage is to be covered ), and 
for convenience is usually placed below 
the surface, although it may lie on the 
soil or be elevated above it, according to 
conditions. “Risers” are simply short 
pieces of pipe connecting the main line 
to the nozzie line which run at right 
angles to it. Their length is, of course, de- 
termined by the height of the nozzle lines 
above the ground. The nozzle-line con- 


SO 
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nection, or patented union, is a coupling 
which is packed instead of threaded on one 
side so that the pipe can be revolved in it 
without causing any leakage, and in which 
is inserted a strainer to prevent any for- 
eign matter from getting into the pipe- 
line to clog up the distributing nozzles. In 
this coupling is also inserted a short piece 
of pipe which serves as a handle to re- 
volve the nozzle line and also permits, by 
removing the cap at the end, the w ashing 
out of the dirt or other matter which may 
have gathered on the strainer within the 
coupling, an ingenious but simple device 
which does its work most effectively. The 
nozzle lines are simply runs of small pipe, 
preferably galvanized, the size depending 
on the length of the line. For the average- 
sized garden, however, nothing but three- 
quarter-inch will be needed. For runs of 
150 to 200 feet half of half-inch and half 
three-quarter-inch will give satisfactory 
results, the larger pipe, of course, being 
used next to the main line. The nozzles 
are very small and made of brass. They 
are inserted every four feet in a straight 
line along the length of the nozzle line. 
The nozzles are so constructed that the 
water is forced through them in a tiny 
concentrated stream. The resistance of 
the air, however, breaks this up into a fine 
spray before it falls to the ground, so that 
each nozzle covers a space approximately 
four feet wide. When the nozzles are 
turned to the extreme right or left, and 
enough water has fallen where the spray 
strikes the soil to saturate it thoroughly, 
the nozzles are turned a few degrees up, 
so that the falling water wets another 
strip the whole length of the pipe, and so 
on by degrees until each fifty-foot strip 
covered by a nozzle line has been made as 
moist or as wet as may be desired. The 
position of the pipe-line has to be changed 
only once every twenty or forty minutes, 
according to the water pressure, the wind, 
and the amount of water to be applied, and 
the pipe will have to be shifted only four 
to eight times, depending on the water pres- 
sure, whether the wind is blowing, etc. 
The application of the water, however, 
compared to putting it on by hose or any 


The Corbin Night Latch 


will protect your treasures. 
Adjustable to thickness of door. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Division 


Quickly and easily applied. 
The best dealers sell it. 


The American Hardware Corporation 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. Corbin 


other method of irrigation heretofore used, 
is practically automatic. 


Furthermore the water is applied much P. & F. Corbin P. & F. Corbin Division 





more uniformly than by any other method. 
Watering by means of hose is not only ex- 
tremely laborious, but in moving about 
from one place to another you are pretty 
certain to injure things, and the water, un- 
less a very fine spray nozzle is used— 
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strikes the plants and soil with such force 
as to damage flowers and foliage, leaving 
an open invitation to injury from diseases 
of various sorts, and also makes the ground 
so packed and muddy that it is in the worst 
possible condition for evaporation from 
wind and sun. And unless extreme care is 
used, some parts of the soil will be watered 
much more heavily than others, especially 
on a surface which slopes more or less, as 
it does not have a chance to soak down 
into the soil but runs off to hollows and 
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STAINED 


o CREO- DIPT 2 SHINGLES 


Twelve grades and sizes of thoroughly dried Red Cedar Shingles, 
treated with creosote and stained in 25 color shades. Packed in 
bundles ready to use. Colors are permanent and uniform. Do 
away with the nuisance, waste of time and cost of labor of stain- 
ing shingles on the job. Outwear two sets of brush-coated or un- 
stained shingles. 

Write today for sample shingle, color card and Booklet. 
give name of architect. 
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for Thatched Effect. 
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Build Your Greenhouse Walls of Concrete 


Concrete costs but little more than wood and is much more satisfactory. 
A structure of concrete will not burn. It is vermin proof; it will be permanent, 
free frorn repairs. Concrete maintains an even temperature more easily than 
wood. Properly constructed concrete walls retain the warmth in the winter 
and are a protection against intense heat in the summer. 


When You Build Anything Build of Concrete 


Talk to your architect, contractor or material dealer about its advantages. 
If you want information about any specific point write us. We maintain 
. free service bureau to help those who want to build concrete structures. 


UNIVERSAL cement 


CEMENT 


is always uniform in color and strength; always runs the same; makes concrete 
which is sound, everlasting. The following free booklets are full of interest 
and information 


Concrete Sidewalks Cement Stucco 
Small Farm Buildings of Concrete 


\ ncrete Silos 
Concrete in the Country 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


72 W. Adams Street PITTSBURGH, Frick Building 
MINNEAPOLIS. Security Bank Building 


CHICAGO 


PLANTS AT CHICAGO 
AND PITTSBURGH 
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Fences That Keep 








Their Alignment 


\ properly built fence, one that is gal 
vanized throughout and set on posts that 
stand rigidly erect under all conditions is 

ynomy in the long run 


Anchor Post Fences 


last indefinitely. We have catalogues illus- 
trating lawn fences of wire or wrought 
tennis-court backstops and_ iron 
Write for the one you need. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
11 Cortlandt Street (11th Floor) New York City 
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depressions, when applied so_ rapidly. 
With the overhead system, however, every 
square foot of soil receives its share, and 
it is applied in such a gentle spray and at 
such a slow rate that there is not the 
slightest injury to even the most delicate 
blossoms and growing plants, and it soaks 
down into the soil where it falls like a gen- 
tle rain, leaving the surface in the best 
of condition for subsequent cultivation. 

lso, where the rows run in the same di- 


iSO, 


rection as the nozzle lines, you can use 
the irrigation in connection with vour 
work of weeding, transplanting, etc., as 


you can water a few rows at a time while 
the rest remain dry. 

Chere are several other important uses 
for this new system of irrigation when 
used in the garden of considerable size. 
First of these is protection from frost. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, when plants 
are covered with a coating of ice, they will 
be protected from freezing even during 
quite severe cold weather. [Even such ten- 
der things as beans and tomatoes have 
been protected from several degrees of 
frost by being sprayed with water warmed 
up to a temperature of sixty-five degrees, 
although a thin coating of ice formed upon 
the foliage. In order to protect plants 
from frost it is necessary that the spray be 
kept in constant motion—that is, it must 
fall upon the plant at intervals of not 
more than two minutes, while the tem- 
perature is below freezing. If the water 
can be warmed, so much the better. On 
areas of considerable size, a simple ma- 
chine to turn the nozzle-lines automatical- 
ly, at whatever rate is desired, may be pur- 
chased, and by this means protection can 
be given even without staying up through 
the night to attend to revolving the pipes. 

Long ago experiments proved that plant 
foods of various sorts, especially fertiliz- 
ers and chemicals, applied in liquid form 
were particularly effective; and insecti- 
cides and fungicides are now used more 
efficiently in the form of sprays than in 
any other way. Overhead irrigation may 
be utilized in applying these things with 
the least possible labor. But these are 
matters which, of course, do not interest 
the person with a small garden as much as 
they do the owner of the large estate and 
the commercial grower. 

What is the outfit, and what does it 
cost, to cover the average small garden, 
say 100 feet square? If water at a pres- 
sure of from twenty to sixty pounds is 
already available—and if not it will have 
to be supplied by a power pump and a line 
of pipe leading to the garden—all the 
equipment required would be: 

2 “risers” 4 ft. long, from the main 

line to the nozzle line, 8 feet of 34 

inch pipe, at 5 cents............ $0.40 
2 patent unions with strainer and 

handle, galvanized 





Coe eerecceces 3.00 

200 ft. 34 inch galvanized pipe, at 
Ce wie bd Onis Ae hole. one 6 ahs 10.00 
50 brass spray-nozzles, at 5 cents.. 2.50 
$16.50 


In addition to the above vou would need 
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three light posts of wood, gas pipe, or even 
stout board, to support each of the two 
nozzle lines. The 34 inch pipe might cost 
a little more or a little less than five cents 
per foot, according to local conditions and 
the market. It would cost something, but 
very little, to have the holes for the noz- 
zles drilled in the pipe every four feet 
apart, or to put in a large number, you can 
buy a drill especially designed for the pur- 
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A Stucco Which Retains Its Beauty 


Stuccos which become mottled, ( 
colored by iron and foreign matter contained in the 


stained and dis- 
sand, spoil the effect of many good architectural 
designs. 

Sand, which is necessary in most stuccos, contains 
iron and other foreign substances which cause 
stains. Sand stuccos also lack the elasticity neces- 














pose tor DIO. ; sary to resist cracking when the frame construction —— eer yA Ceab. 
It will be seen from the above that the beneath them dries out and shrinks. Re idence of Mt Mads n, Long Bea h 
overed with isbestos “cco, 


cost of an overhead irrigation system is 
by no means out of the reach of the or- 
dinary garden budget, and furthermore it 
is not an experiment, but a practical, sim- 


J-M Asbestos Stucco 


requires no sand because composed of Portland Cement and Asbestic—which is 





. ‘ om 2 2 asbestos rock and fibre ground together. 
ple thing. The advantages of it are un The many tough strands of asbestos distributed through it make this stucco more fibrous than granular, 
questionable and very great. ‘Therefore more like a fabric than a plaster. 


indefinitely. 
and offers the greatest 


It adapts itself to shrinkage of woodwork beneath and retains its artistic uniform colo: 


I repeat what I said at the beginning ol J-M Asbestos Stucco is one-tenth cheaper to apply, owing to its light weight, 


fe artic at j inj “re is outside fire protection 4 frame structure can have In prepared form, it can be furnished in white and 
this article, that in my Opiuog there 1 . _ various shades of gray, buff and brown. Write for booklet. 
garden investment you can _ possibly 
make that will bring returns as great H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
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for any reason, be put in, it is by no means 
necessary for you to give up the fight. | 























have, at various times, said so much in 
this magazine about surface cultivation, to 
conserve the moisture in the soil, that it 
is not necessary to repeat it here. The im- 
portance of doing it, however, may well 
be emphasized again. The soil between 
the plants and in the rows should never 
be allowed to form a crust even if it is 
necessary to go over it every ten days or 
so, and this can be done with great rapid- 
ity by the use of the wheel-hoe. And then 
those special things which need water 
more than others, such as celery, 
plant, peppers, lettuce and anything else 
that you are especially desirous of hasten- 
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SHADOW KO=:NA: CLOTH 


Cover your walls with shadow Ko-Na. 
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Made to Draw 
Cooking Odors Carried out of the House 


Payment Conditional on Success 

FREDERIC N. WHITLEY, Engineer and Contractor 
210 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A woven fabric, the newest offering in 


FAB-RIK-0-NA WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


Highly artistic. Sanitary, Easily cleaned. Fade and crack-proof, 
Many rich tints and colors to choose from, Write for samples. 


H.B.WIGGIN'S SONS CO., 218 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 














Plant Hicks’ Evergreens 
In August 


ing in growth, should be so placed that 
they can be reached by the hose. But 
do not spray water over them during the And September 


day, getting the foliage and the surface of 
the soil wet only to evaporate again in the 
hot sun. Take the nozzle off the hose and 
water them late in the afternoon, letting 
the water soak down about their roots. 
If a few holes two inches or more deep 
are made with a rake or hoe handle so 
much the better, the idea being to get the 
water down below the surface, where it 
will not be evaporated during the hot sun- 
shine of the following day and where the 
thirsty plant roots will get the good of it. 

By this time, if you have been this year 
trying to make your garden produce up 
to its maximum, you probably realize that 
the attainment of the roo per cent. garden 


(55 T away from the old-fashioned 
idea that Spring is the only 


successful planting season. 


For years we have kept careful 
records of both Spring and Au- 
gust-September Evergreen plant 
ing. he results point in favor 


When buying evergreens, r 
member that six-inch trees will 
in three years catch up with the 
two foct ones; and you can’t tell 
difference. But from Snowe 
feet up, the condition chan 
and it pays best to buy big eens, 
especially Hicks’ root-pruned 
sturdy specimens, 


of August and Se peagies- the 


The roots of Fa 


l-planted trees 
make a good, 


strong growth be 
cause the ground is warm and 
the hot, drying winds of summer 
are about over. 

Fall planted evergreens be- 
come established quicker and 
show better condition the follow 
ing year. 

fou also have more leisure in 
August and September. You can 


Fortunately, we have thou 
sands of trees to sell in al! 
sizes. Here is one of the careful 
ways we crate for freight ship 
ments, so they will reach you un- 
harmed and transplant happily 


is very likely to be the result of more than the better select the sizes you Run down to our nursery in 
ae i oe le and eunert . meed and decide where best to your auto and make your selec 

one years study an experimenting. Pre- em your evergreens. Help is po now. If you can’t come. 

< ‘ . . awn ad wen oa always easier to secure and order from the catalog. But start 

umably , you have made failures 7 with weather conditions less liable to planting in August and Septem 

some things this year that you will be hinder the work. ber—that’s the point. 

able to avoid next year. And aside from 


actual mistakes, “practice makes perfect” 


in the art of gardening as well as any 

other. But you should, and_ probably Isaac Hicks @ Son 
have, also come to realize one other thing, Westbury, Long Island 
still more important, and that is, that 


making a success of your garden will pay 
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A Word to Greenhouse Put-Offs 








































‘NOME keep putt it off and idea of what they cost, and what 
SS‘ continue saying p iden like their up-keep will be, that he 
x au 
this Yes, we are going to hesitates, 

build a greenhouse before long,” If he would say to Clarissa, 
or, “Clarissa and I are thinking some morning: “You had better i ig 
ibout having a greenhouse one drop a card to Hitchings & Co. ry) i 
of these days.” today and get that catalog they # 
And then sometimes it’s “As advertise as such complete in- } ) 
soon as ever | get the time to formation about greenhouses, | } 
look into it, we'll straightway and we will look it over some 
have that greenhouse we have evening and see if there is a 
been talking about for so long.” house in it like we want.” I 
And so Mr. Put-Off, puts off What do you suppose would } i 
from year to year and nothing happen? Why don’t you try it ' i} 
ever happens. And it’s not be and see? dl i} 
cause he can’t afford it either; If you want to have Summer Mid 
or doesn’t enthusiastically want time, all the time it’s Winter i 
it himself. No, not that; but in time—you had better have MHF 
nine cases out of ten, it is sim- Hitchings & Co. start building u {; 
ply because he has such a vague your greenhouses now. F A 
i 
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Hitchin s x Company i 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery 
and Greenhouse Products 





MNYDRANOBA OTAKSA IN TUBS We have 
many bundreds of Specimen Plants in bicom 
and bad for Summer Decorations, $2.50, $5.5 
$5.00 and 87.50 each Ask for our Special list 
ef STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

Ask for Our Miustrated General Catalogue No 40 





NO WEEDS IN LAKES, PONDS OR STREAMS to interfere with: 


RO AND GARDENS 
WE PLAN AND ihr oO pit § CHOICEST Power Boats, Bathing, Fishing, Ice-Harvesting 
¥Y AND GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS,’ GROWN or in any water whose F they are 2 undestbalic. 

IN OUR WORLD'S GREATEST NURSERY. Ziemsen'e Submarine ting Saw is 

VISITORS take Brie Ratiroad to Carlton Hill, second pf —— ‘shore < trom bouts, and leans 

step on main line; 3 minutes’ walk to Nursery. illustrated circular, which explains how it is I 

NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS aad PLANTERS, Rutherford, N. J. ASCHERT BROS. Cedar Lake, West Bend, Wis 
. . . 
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handsomely for all the time, thought and 
expense it may take. This being true, 
you will not fail to take notice of all the 
new varieties, garden implements, meth- 
ods, etc., which come within your reach, 
and select those which may seem avail- 
able to your particular needs. There is, 
in connection with this one thing which 
the majority of people overlook, and that 
is that in most cases money spent on the 
garden will bring returns not only for a 
season or two, but for many years. 

Plan your work as definitely as you can 
ahead, keep a concise but careful record 
of the results, and do not let up until you 
have achieved what you may conscien- 
tiously consider, with the conditions un- 
der which you have to make it, a 100 
per cent. garden. 


Wild Flowers in the Garden 
(Continued from page 31) 


Columbine in its native forms—Aquilegia 
Canadensis, Skinneri, chrysantha and 
cerulea; (these will grow in rocky situ- 
ations too); all the wild asters and, of 
course, the goldenrods; the wild anem- 
one—Anemone Pennsylvanica; snake-root 
and Joe-Pye weed—Eupatorium agera- 
toides and E. purpureum; the little star 
grass Hypoxis erecta; the native lilies, 
Lilium Canadense, L. superbum, and L. 
Philadelphicum; and, where it is rather 
moist, the native violets and the lady’s 
slippers—Cypripediums. For wet places 
the marsh marigold—Caltha palustris; 
pitcher plants; the white hellebore— 
Veratrum viride; the cardinal flower— 
Lobelia cardinalis; and the marsh sedge, 
Scirpus atrovirens. Among rocks and 
stones use harebells or Campanula rotun- 
difolia; the true Solomon’s seal—Polygo- 
natum biflorum; bloodroot—Sanguinaria 
Canadensis (this may also be used in 
shade) ; and in very dry spaces, fully ex- 
posed to burning sun, the sedums, both 
low growing and tall—Sedum ternatum 
and S. telephoides. Finally, for the shady 
places, there are the baneberries both 
white and red—Actea alba and A. rubra; 
the dainty windflower—Anemone quin- 
quefolia (sold as A. nemorosa by some 
dealers); Aster ericoides (which espe- 
cially likes a dry and sandy location) and 
Aster levis; the spring beauty—Claytonia 
Virginica; Cornus Canadensis or bunch- 
berry; the shooting star or American 
cowslip—Dodecatheon Meadia; dog tooth 
i Erythronium Americanum; colt’s 
foot—Galax aphylla; trilliums generally; 
and Viola Canadensis, V. cucullata, V. 
pubescens and V. Canadensis. 

As to the design of the wild garden, 
it is non-existent, naturally. It must de- 
velop as the work is being done rather 
than according to any predetermined plan, 
except a most general and elastic one. 
There must, of course, be a _ general 
scheme, and a general idea of the plants 
that are to be massed in certain localities. 
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But further detail is out of the question, 
for the smallest things will influence the 
grouping and arrangement, when it comes 
to the point of actually putting things 
into the ground. Walks leading through 
it should be as unobtrusive and as natural 
as it is possible to make them. Either 
wide paths worn by use, seemingly, or 
paths paved with undressed stones laid 
into the ground with their flattest side 
flush with its surface will fill the require- 
ments most satisfactorily, Space enough 
should be left between them to allow 
grass to show through, or vagrant flower 
seed to lodge, here and there. 

Bird houses seem unnecessary in a wild 
retreat, although bird enthusiasts advise 
their erection everywhere, for the sake 
of the winter protection which they af- 
ford. Have them, therefore, by all 
means; for whatever encourages birds’ 
residence in winter encourages it all the 
year through—‘naturalizes” them, so to 
speak, in the garden. But make them as 
simple and inconspicuous as possible, and 
tuck them into protected places among the 
branches of trees where they will escape 
notice, instead of mounting them on 
poles. 

A bird bath and drinking basin there 
should also be; and seats and a table if 
space permits, to encourage loitering. 
Keep all these true to the spirit of the 
wilderness, and of such design and con- 
struction as shall be unobtrusive, yet 
practical and comfortable. The bird 
bath may best be provided, perhaps, by 
having a depression or basin of suitable 
size, chipped out of a boulder—either one 
that is brought in or one already there, 
lying half out of the ground maybe, as 
they sometimes do. Such a basin will re- 
quire filling by hand, of course, but as 
any bird bath should be brushed out and 
cleaned every second day, there is really 
no disadvantage in not having water 
piped in from below. 

Rustic construction of the right sort is 
suitable for garden seats and tables in the 
wild garden, and really is about the only 
thing that is. But these should all be 
very restrained, and all attempts at elab- 
oration and ornament strictly eliminated 
—for rustic work easily degenerates into 
unutterable horror if anything that is not 
perfectly straightforward and _ utilitarian 
is undertaken with it. Slabs are much to 
be preferred to saplings in it, and wher- 
ever it is possible to build about a tree 
or trees, making these serve as the sup- 
ports, take advantage of the opportunity. 
A fallen tree is, of course, a perfectly 
obvious beginning for a seat, or may be 
introduced where conditions permit, and 
form of itself, a seat. Do not go to ex- 
tremes, however, in imitating nature’s 
methods; better build frankly a resting- 
place than to imitate absurdly. Stumps 
and branches may serve as a beginning 
very often, legitimately enough, from 
which to develop rest places of nature- 
like simplicity and modesty. 








Coral Builders ‘ad the Bell System 


In the depths of tropical seas the The BellSystem, starting with a few 
coral polyps are at work. They are scattered exchanges, was carried for- 
nourished by the ocean, and they ward byan increasing public demand. 
grow and multiply because they 
cannot help it. Each new connection disclosed a 

need for other new connections, and 

Finally a coral island emerges millions of dollars had to be poured 
from the ocean. It collects sand into the business to provide the 
and seeds, until it becomes a fit 7,500,000 telephones now connected. 
home for birds, beasts and men. 

And the end is not yet, for the 

In the same way the telephone growth of the Bell System is still 
system has grown, gradually at irresistible, because the needs of the 
first, but steadily and irresistibly. people will not be satisfied except by 
It could not stop growing. To stop universalcommunication. Thesystem 
would mean disaster. is large because the country is large. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy One System Universal Service 

BRUNSWICK 


Household Refrigerating and Ice Making plants are de- 





Biltmore Nursery 23." 








signed especially for country homes. pe Trews ent and sa ™ a Catalog’’ and ‘ "The Biltmore 
Brunswick Refrigerating Co. New Brunswick, N. J. BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 1675, BILTMORE, N. C, 
Banish the Sparrow! Do You Want Song Birds--Native 
He is a Pest! American Birds--About You? 








i trated Folder Martins, Bluebirds, Wrens, Tree Swallows, Fly Catchers 
m About Birds and other beautiful bird neighbors. If you agree with ail 
true bird lovers in believing that the only good sparrow is <Z- .. 
the one in a pot-pie-—get a Dodson Sparrow Trap. ™ t = 


Wren House--Solid Purple Martin House-- Bluebird House-- 
. oak, cypress shingles, 3storiesand attic; 26rooms. Solid oak, cypress shin- 
- copper coping. Price Price $12.00, f. 0. b. Chi- gles and copper coping. 

$5.00, f. o. b. Chicago. — With all-copper top, Price 05.60, f. o. b. 





The sparrow is their greatest enemy. Get rid of sparrowe— 
Write for Illus- erect Dodson Bird Houses—and you can have Purple “ae 
< 








- “ a! 15.00. 

The Dodson Songsew Trap catches as many as 75 to 100 A Direct 

me gy FF Works all the time. Sparrows removed once JOSEPH H. DODSON, A Director. of th Ge Miacis 
day. } e of wire; size, 36 x 18 x 12 inches. Price, includ 

he TE yy, halen ccoimeenatee 901 Association Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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}4) LEMON DISH Be quite sure, in all that is done to £4244hab024 046844444246e%e0 “ee 
niall nake a wild garden, that this faithful 
idherence to nature’s very own ways, 
guides. This will keep out of such a gar- Brown Lawns 


len every jarring note—and the real 
1 F = FY = beauty of this or any garden is in this 
lovely harmony which nature herself al- 
Wy . ) vavs achieves when left to herself 
i : 


jGLAS WARE} A Small Vegetable Garden that Paid 


A 
4, aa a = (Continued from page 22) 


Kept Green 
By Using 
Alphano Humus 


—Inexpensive— 


Odorless— 


HEN freely applied any 
time during the season and 
raked in, it will give a 


vitality and freshness to the grass 
ill through the hot months, due to 
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bunche of as fine celery as was ever 


pe aiies ‘ie ai take 


N 


grown were used between October 25th 
on an saddéd — and December 5th. 

L, The following table gives the total 
Wren served i vield and average value of the different 
vegetables harvested from the plot: 
























938 Whitehall Bidg., New York City 


-_ . ; its plant food stimulus and moist- 
Lettuce, New York head, &9 heads ure absorbiz . 
‘ ; , * e 2 sorping power. 
bo roorcolhteisey’ s Glassware (a 30c, per re ee Serie It stores and holds moisture like 
i ' Radish, White Icicle, 1,013 radishes a sponge. 
» , ~ f \| bI (a Ss per SE x irdin, 4 rig eh ek a 4.22 f It Continues - pony me food 
i Wc - Oo a ta : - 16 PDI. c or a surprisingly iong perio 
a al Py SI e early celery, Golden Self-Blanch Its low cost makes it possible to 
x : ; ade in a variety ing, 48 bunches @ 4oc. per doz.. 1.00 use it freely and secure the results 
he Cabbage, Savoy Drumhead and you desire. ; 
a each com- Winningstadt, No. 55, @ 2c. per It is not a chemical mixture, but = 
, a natural deposit, which we prepare 
ar @8inpleter set. . date Seka? ene 1.10 in powdered form, ready for use. 3 
eet greens, 3 bunches (@ foc. pel It is odorless and absolutely sani- 33 
IM No en .30 tary. Send for Humus Book, which 3 
Beets. Eclipse, 1514 doz. @ toc. per explains fully, and tell of convinc- 
"d = : ce ing results secured by users 1 
ie. esaeeeeeeebhses cba easeceser OS PRICE & 
Swiss chard, Large Rib bed White 5 bags $5, By the ton $12 * 
26 plants @ 2¢.........cccecce 52 (F. O, B, Alphano, N, J.) s 
~ ‘ , ) Special price on carloads lots, 4 
f Cauliflower, Early Sn whall, 16 3 
heads, No. 32, @ 5c. per Ib.... 1.60 « 
Table Glass . cody Saewbatl, Iph H Co ¢ 
Cauliflower, E arly Snowba pnano umus * 
planted late, 4 heads, No. 3... 15 . yo 
* 
At 


Bi. Use le’ _.. Eggplant, Black Beauty, 4 fruits 


> tiie it Very interesting. (a toc sbeeteaeedesn ees eae e 40 


Pepper, ¢ *hinese Giant, 55 @ 25¢ 
Y, 1, 7 feisey & Co. per doz eee ee eee 1.12 


Dang °? WNewark, OF Late celery, Giant Pascal, 47 bu. @ 
Vv LANO 
. > d 
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sor per 


Beans, Fordhook Favorite, No 1 1, 
(@ 2c. per are eee 28 , . 
Qi () lurnips, Early Red, 3 doz. @ 5 : \ = 
cui) OO GR. i. viak ot ba eacese bane oc 15 : . i . 
( nions, \ ellow ( rlobe Danvers, No : L d Te Qi | t 
vons, Yellow Globe Danvers. No. |S Leads in Tone Quality 
351 SUGAR : . Am . 
a low Al : $19.30 - In erica 
’ GAL . , 
PANRARD x —_ =- During the whole season cultivation 


- 
141 ICE TUB AND PLATE 


was given this garden as often as it was 


needed and watering was done from the 
itv mains either by irrigating the row or 
prinkling, whenever occasion demanded. 


















































\lmost constant suns shine in our — cli 
Landscape Gardening mate promotes rapid plant growt! \ dr) 
a, RRR atmosphere and growing plants require 
Ge eners taught by Prof Beal er mecceranse —a ) a while meg . One of the three great 
Seeger eee our s — carn ers claim tft ~ehegy much Pianos of the World 
iin enatedin ant amaliien Gin Wi iter is ordinarily used, which is un 
in demand for the best positions doubtedly true, we find that in well- . $ $ 
Gand —_ a R.. -w - drained soils with rapidly growing plants Prices-Repular Styles 550° 1500 
a an wee Save Ge a great deal of water may be used to ad- | 
250 page Catalog free. vantage in our gardens i The John Church Company 
ng Write to-day. No record was kept during the season Me ee! ee 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL of the amount of labor ae on this pt) The Evert Plane Co, Sesten 
DEPT, 226, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. plot. This would undoubtedly | e€ desira ’ a a a Bt Be Pa 
ble, but for one who is gardening for fun 
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it is difficult to avoid doing a little hoeing, 
weeding, or bug-picking every time the 
plot is visited, which in our case was apt 
to be several times a day. We do not 
doubt that if an actual record of the time 
spent in this garden were charged against 
it, the balance would have been on the 
debit side of the ledger. Then, if we are 
to show any advantage in the work done, 
it must be from a different standpoint. 
We believe this may be readily shown, 
first, because the varieties grown were 
for the most part varieties that could 
10t be secured from our huckster, as he 
grows vegetables not for quality but for 
yield and appearance. Second, we have 
our vegetables fresh from the garden, 
which is an item that is universally un- 
derestimated. There is a deal of dif- 
ference between vegetables taken fresh 
from the garden and those which have 
been on the market for several hours, or 
even days. If one needs to be convinced 
of this, it will be necessary only to pick 
green corn from the garden, allow it to 
stand for twenty-four hours, then cook 
and compare it with that which is taken 
directly from the garden. This is equally 
applicable to the other vegetables, as rad- 
ishes, lettuce and celery. 

The Garden for the Colonial Type 

of House 


(Continued from page 37) 
embroidery or knitting at hand, the flowers 
or vegetables that were growing because 
of the digging which they had done. 

So the garden about the Colonial house 
must have plenty of such features; and, 
of course, an arbor or an arch will afford 
support for a climbing rose or two, for 
clematis, or honeysuckle, or trumpet vine. 
The Colonial arbor should be a simple 
affair, however, with really no attempt at 
elaboration. Rustic work should be abso- 
lutely taboo, for it is out of key with 
everything Colonial. Similarly, the straight 
rose “arches” or supports along a garden 
walk, which modern gardens so frequently 
show, is out of place. The Colonial arch 
is truly an arch, made of dressed lumber, 
with a “keystone” of wood, suitably placed 
if not structurally necessary, very often 
adorning it. And everything about the 
garden must retain this certain little for- 
mal, “dressed up” atmosphere; nothing 
like the modern sprawling relaxation, nor 
the affected aping of nature which some 
periods show, belong with the Colonial. 
Well-bred repose they took in the old Co- 
lonial gardens, and it is to well-bred re- 
pose that the modern Colonial garden 
should invite. It should be the quiet, se- 
cluded retreat of gentlefolk; walled in, 
planted in, trimly kept, constantly used, 
loved, and enjoyed, personally tended 
whether great or small, and filled with just 
as much as it will hold, as the English 
garden is; and it should rise to the dig- 
nity of usefulness as well as possess the 
delights of beauty. 
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HE owner of this beautiful 
ne residence at Elkhart, Indiana, 
enjoys his Bath Room as much as 
any room in the house. It, together 
with the Kitchen, Pantry andLaun- 
™ dry, is equipped with the most 
"| modern fixtures from the Wolff fac- 

tories which harmonize perfectly 
"| with the architecture of the home. 
™ Get our booklet on Bath Room 
z Suggestions. 
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») L.Wolff Manufacturing Co. 
ie. Plumbing Goods Exclusively 
a MAIN OFFICES—601-627 W. LAKE ST, 
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TETTENBORN SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATOR 


Has all food compartments of One Piece of Solid 
Porcelain (earthen) Ware an inch or more thick with 
rounded edges and corners ; without Joints, Cracks 
or Sharp Corners. Fired at about 2500° of heat for ten 
days. Practically Unbreakable. Made just like the finest 
china dish. The Sanitary permanence of the pure white 
surface; the durability, the added insulation these afford 
in connection with our five inch thick walls the 
smooth solid oak case and other patented and 
exclusive features are why the Tettenborn } | 
Solid Porcelain Refrigerator is the only perm- | 
anently sanitary the most economical and the one 
which will give a life time of most satisfactory 
service. Made in all sizes. Special ones to order. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 113 TETTENBORN & CO. CINCINNATI ESTABLISHED 1867 
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KING ‘CHANNEL BAR GREENHOUSES 
n Fran es wi sual architectural value combined with strength and util ty 


tt ' , areent ' : y with beautiful surroundings, yet one 
1 ha t features which have made King Greenhouses s0 ofitab! 
urce 
Send for Bulletin No. 43 
Make us a " ave ’ 1 and we will be glad .o submit special 
suggest « 


KING CONSTRUCTION CO. 230 King s Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


iii Day Houses 


designs and 








USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 29 YEARS 
Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatee «, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Tress 
and Ghrute fr ] Put . in popular p chages at popu! 
price ‘Semel rs and Blichts, e , to 

Bn. i ‘a “ MOND, - : iahiilicoucHiudson, Ne w York. 



















Garden and Hall 
hree Gallons a Minute Furniture 
W Guarantees’ to stand any 
flowing from a stream, artesian well or spring climate; 
RIFE RAM Marbles, 
Stones, etc., Vases, 
z mumping all the time sufficient Bench Sun Dial Ter- 
: water for house or farm use. Onosts es, Fountains, 
- ittle to insta requires no atten EUGENE LUOCCHES 8 etc. 
tion—no operating expens as - jtatues, 
ml | Free inf matt mn on request — ag ayy Bend Tc et ustrated 
RIFE ENGINE CO 2151 Trinity Building, New Yor, NEW YORK The best ies of the best 
Est. 2% years 
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Arthar T. Remick, Architect, 103 Park Ave 
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The Book of 100 Houses 


Sent Free to Anyone Who Intends to Build 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


Benches, Chairs, Tables, 


ae bene in eeaiiech eneaee Arbors, Trelliage, Per- 
arte of tI nav golas, Posts and Post- 


CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS heads, Rose Temples, etc. 


book is { lows a age “+h 20 | Send for new catalog of many designs 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 


11 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 


North Shore Ferneries Co. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


Agents all over the country 


























Some Foreign Styles in Decoration 


and Furniture 
(Continued from page 34) 
they are to be put to. They show to best 
advantage when holding a few very bright 
flowers. 

The foregoing descriptions and sugges- 
tions are very small for a movement so 
big and so important, but they may. at 
least serve to create an interest in the mod- 
ern style of decoration, which, when looked 
into further, will speak for itself. To the 
many who have become satiated with 
period rooms, period halls, period homes, 
period everythings—this modern Austrian 
and German decoration will be welcomed 
with open arms, and its beauty and com- 
fort will appeal to all who become familiar 
with it; for it can be most admirably and 
most easily adapted to our American 
homes, to beautify them and to make them 
essentially our own. 





The Revival of the Log Cabin 
(Continued from page 19) 
rooms above the latter and from which 
there are doors opening on the balcony. 
Altogether it is a delightful summer home, 
quite fit for an all-year-round residence, if 
so wanted. 

Inveland Sater, the summer home of 
Mr. Louis Moe, of etching fame, does not 
adhere strictly to the old Thelemarken tra- 
ditions, but the house possesses many fea- 
tures peculiar to a Norse log cabin, 
amongst them the Svalegang, or veranda, 
a corner of which is here reproduced. 

Gay coloring has always appealed to the 
peasantry of these northern countries, and 
their weavings are often used with capital 
effect for wall decoration. In embroid- 
eries, too, and the painted ornamentation 
on furniture and utensils, this same love 
for bright colors is evidenced. These 
color schemes are often followed up in 
modern log cabins, of those I have men- 
tioned more especially perhaps in Mr. 
Gluckstadt’s pavilion and the Tibirkestuen, 
and they admittedly suit this style of 
house, the furniture having been designed 
so as not to disturb but rather enhance the 
eternal fitness of things, Still, the owners 
sometimes may see fit to ignore this golden 
rule, and it has, for instance, pleased the 
Queen of Norway to fill her timbered for- 
est home with Twentieth Century English 
upholstery. 

There is now no difficulty in procuring 
furniture and fitments suitable for the log 
cabin and kindred summer houses, and 
they can in many cases be obtained at an 
extremely moderate outlay. There are 
several concerns, not purely commercial, 
but intended to further national home 
Sléjd, which handle a variety of furniture, 
rugs, weavings, materials, utensils, etc., 
admirably suited for this type of home, 
and their goods are generally stylish, well 
made and reasonable in price. 
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A Weedy Garden 
(Continued from page 7) 


any up. Who knows but he might pull up 
a bit of sod where a sabbatia was hiding, 
and who would spare a sabbatia, even if he 
had many? There never was a fairer 
pink and never will be, than that which 
has sprung up from amid our untamed 
grasses. The pretty pink Sedum spectatis 
lives close by the sabbatias and can afford 
to, being of corresponding shade, and the 
violet flowers of the monkey-weeds, the 
dwelling-places of wild roses. 

Then there are the false dragon-heads, 
with violet-pink, purple-veined flowers in 
spikes held erectly two or more feet from 
the ground, and willing to be happy if 
finding themselves on an arid border, or 
down beside the lily tubs. The great wil- 
low herb, to whom we feed crumbled mor- 
tar, is not so exquisite as the former in 
color, but is indeed a flower-decked wand 
of beauty, its violet-pink blooms being 
flung four or five feet in the air above 
the slender willow-like leaves, in them- 
selves affairs of beauty. 


When we think of the yellow there are 
lilies for the different seasons, five or six 
of them, maybe more; the tall Burr Mari- 
gold and other children of the sunflower 
family; the St. John’s worts from the 
“shrubby” bush downward; the loose- 
strifes, tansey, the richly tinted butterfly 
weeds and various little friends who come 
to the surface at blooming time. 


The thoughts of the reds flood us with 
memories of columbine and bee balm, of 
scarlet field lily, and that crowned-one 
among flowers the Lobelia cardinalis, 
whose spike of blooms is dyed in nature’s 
richest crimson. 

But there are rougher weeds than these 
in this untamed garden, for here you may 
find a bit of purple of the iron-weeds, the 
crushed strawberry of the Joe-Pye weeds, 
the white of the boneset and Queen Anne’s 
Lace, the yellow of Brown-eyed Susans 
and of the army of goldenrods, the parti- 
colored dangling blooms of the milkweeds, 
and before the winds of autumn sweep 
among the brown-white grasses, there will 
come the asters—purple, blue and white— 
in many a starry cluster, the farewell gift 
from our garden weeds. 

To us there is satisfaction in seeing one 
little friend after another lift itself where 
it would be and conduct its spinning, un- 
trammeled by the rules of landscape gar- 
deners or trimmed borders, where even the 
butterflies seem to know that the place is 
nature’s own. Geo. KLINGLE 





A CORRECTION 
In the June issue of House & GARDEN 
the Standard Stained Shingle Co. ap- 
peared as located in Syracuse. It should 
have been North Tonawanda, New York. 











You can 
afford to 
light your 
house by 
electricity 





Many country 
homes cannot get service from the nearest munic- 
ipal = Sing plant; too far away. Perhaps yours is. 


en you ought to write us at once for full 
information about 


The Aplco Elec.-ic Lighting System 


This is what you want to give you all kinds of 
electric light, as well as power for small machinery. 
It is made by the Apple Electric Company, famous 
for the perfection of their electric systems. 

The Aplco house lighting system is the most 
compact and convenient outfit made; weighs 360 
pounds, price $200. You can not only light your 
house but your stables, garage, milkhouse and other 
outbuildings. The cost is surprisingly small— 
almost nothing. 

Upon request we will send you immediately a 
special circular which will provide for the details 
you need to know. 

Bring your automobile up to date by installing 
the Aplco lighting system and Aplglow lamps. 


The Apple Electric Co. 
84 Canal Street, Dayton, Ohio 


























To Build Beautifully You Should Have These Books 


More than three hundred illustrations and plans of artistic and comfertable 
homes of practically every size and style. Innumerable valuable sugges- 
tions and ideas. 

MODERN DWELLINGS—#& x 12 in. 200 Dlus. y 


TH 
2,500 to 000) with Plans.......... 1.60 BOOKS 
CAN TOMES tho Iasirations.* 

















(2,000 to $10,000) with Plans.......... si.co} $2.00 
These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in 
GEORGIAN, COLONIAL, ENGLISH, BUNGALOW, ETC. 
BARBER & RYNO For those who are Planning to Build 
Geo. F. Barber & Co. Architects, KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
A house built Ni A TCO) Hollow Tile Building Blocks SUN A Beautiful, Illustrated 
throughout of is thoroughly fire-proof, and is Booklet, ‘‘SUN DIALS,” 


cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter than one of any DI A LS sent upon request. Esti- 
other construction, It is cheaper than brick, stone or cement. nates tornithad. 


Send for literature. Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 4 


” aaa FIRE PROOFING ware sone i E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., .New York 
pt. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Branches: New York Minneapolis St.Paul London Paris 
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Davey Tree Surgery executed by Davey Tree Sur- 
geons, prevents serious storm injury to trees. 
Read this letter! 


“In regard to the trees which your men worked upon a year ago for the 
writer, at Louisville, Ky., will state that the majority of these were large 
beech trees. During a storm this spring a number of trees on my place and 
in my vicinity were badly damaged, but none of the trees fixed by your men 
were damaged in the least. They ali look much better this Spring than 
before they were worked upon. I am very much pleased with your work. 

Yours very truly, 


May 15, 1913. R. M. CARRIER.” 

Decay weakened trees are sooner or later storm victims. 

It is cheaper to prevent damage than to repair it. Learn the 

facts about your trees! Let a Davey Tree Expert examine 

your trees now—without charge. Write for booklet “E.” 

The Davey Tree Expert Company, Inc., Kent, Ohio 
BRANCH OPFPic! PHONE: 


+ rifth Ave New York, N. ¥ Madison Square 9546 
irvestet I 


tidg.. Chicago, I Harrison 2666 
New Hirks Bidg., Montreal, Can Up Town 6726 
Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. Telephone Connection 


Accredited Representatives Available Everywhere 
Men Without Credentials are Impostors 
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This Beautiful 
Bird Fountain 


FOR THE 


f, * 
Sash 
| SILVER LAKE A\ Cora 
(Name stamped indelibly on every 

foot) 

¢ ma who builds a house without 
g about the sash-cord to 
ised is laying up trouble 
for himeelf Insist that the 


ere ae PERE An tes emcoth onrtane Lawn or Garden 
Bus in Mere notl v m which h 

the ight Dulicy can catch. Guaranteed WITH RUNNING WATER 
Lt Py hy ATTACHMENT 


A. Wrte for Free Booklet. 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY 


87 Chauacy &t., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of SILVER LAKE solid braided 
clothes lines. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The M. D. Jones Co. 
71 Portland St. Boston 


Send for Circular 
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Conservatory Aquariums 
NOTHING adds more to green- 


house or conservatory than an 
aquarium or small fountain. When 
planning for fountains in courtyard 
and garden first send for our catalogue 
and look over our many designs. 
They will prove full of suggestion 
and inspiration. 
We issue special catalogues of Display 
Fountains, Drinking-F ountains, Electroliers, 
Vases, Grills and Gateways, Settees and 


Chairs, Statuary, Aquariums, Tree-Guards, 
Sanitary Fittings for Stable and Cow-Barn. 


Address: Ornamental Department 


The J.L.MOTT IRON WORKS 


Established 1828 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 17th ST., NEW YORK 
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The Motor Emigrants. 
(Continued from page 16) 





In securities.... $25,000 Income. .. .$1,200.00 

From business .. .....+ 6,400.00 

lotal income pe 6 aw 'teewe 4.io> «0. cee 
ae ee Ee $1,200.00 
a i ee 500.00 
Living (six people ) ; 2,800.00 
Clothes (mine) i 300.00 
, (yours) ; ei 800.00 
(children’s) ..... . 200.00 
School baal ocd ek wai 300.00 
Life insurance......... .s+++ 500.00 
l rip en eon 350.00 
Entertaining 250.00 
\musements nee F. 200.00 

Church, charity, physician, in 

cidentals ° 200.00 


~ — 
$7,000.00 37,000.00 


DORE cic adn Reete>a $0,000.00 
“We've got $25,000 worth of gilt-edged 
bonds and stocks, mostly the former, in 
the safe deposit,” explained Mr. Spence. 
“It brings us in not quite five per cent. 
about $1200. I made $6400 clear last 
year—total income, $7600. We pay $100 
a month for this gilded cage we live in— 
six rooms and a bathtub, with janitor tips 
extra. The maid is $25 a month, or $300 
a year, and the boy is $15 a month. We 
pay for their food. There was a total of 
$230 a month last year for living, and 
$1600 for your clothes, my clothes, the 
children’s clothes, their school and _ inci- 
dental expenses. Life insurance, amuse- 
ments, our trip to the shore, and enter- 
taining, last year cost us $1200, and the 
balance isn’t worth mentioning! We 
spend every cent we get, and all we get 
out of it is a roof and three meals and 
some doubtful fun. For all my pretty 
green and gold certificates in the bank, I 
get—this!” and Mr. Spence waved his 
hand about the room, “It’s an abnormal, 
unnatural way of living, and I vote for a 
change!” 
“Why, John,” said Mrs. Spence. 
“You've always been against commuting.” 
“T know it—I know it,” agreed her hus- 
band. “But I’m changing my mind. I’m 
losing my grip. I haven't any memory any 
more! I can’t keep track of my appoint- 
ments. I almost got run over to-day 
look at my hand,” and he held it out. “Oh, 
never mind, it isn’t anything—but I can’t 
stand this stort of thing. With an income 
not bad for a young chap and that nest 
egg put away where it won‘t run off, 
seems to me we ought to get something 
more out of life than the right to ascend 
eight floors in a none too good apartment 
house, and spend our spare time worrying 
about money. I don’t want to turn 
farmer, but I would like to have a home!” 
Dorothy and Larry came in just then to 
say good night, and the discussion was 
dropped. But the idea was started, and it 
grew to such an extent that it was not 
long before Mr. Spence was taking after- 
noons off to go to look at suburban places, 
and his wife was planning the simpler 
clothes her children could wear when they 
attended a “small town school,” and the 
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easier life she would lead “when there isn't | 
that temptation to run to a theatre every 
night.” 

“It’s this way,” Mr. Spence explained 
to his friend Reilly, a real estate operator. 
“My capital—not that in my business, but 
my nest egg—what I’ve got put by—isn't 
getting me anything. It brings me six 
rooms and a bath and an elevator. Now 
[ want a home in the country—a place 
where I can look out and see the grass— 
a place where the kids can play somewhere 
else for an hour than in the park or the 
street. I can’t see why I won't be just as 
well off if I invest my capital in such a 
home and live in it, as I am when I put it can easily determine the qual ’ 
into bonds and live in a flat which the in- ty of our product by the ; 

: ; Rock Tomb, T ; .C. FINISH,” Therefore— LOOKING DOWN BROADWAY 

come from the bonds rents! I don't mean Se Satch Blastin, Teneeeasbentse, 9063 
to invest it all. Ill have commuting ex 

penses and taxes and water rent and have 
to buy coal, of course, which I don’t now; 
but why can’t I put, say, $15,000 into a 
place, and keep the income from the 
$10,000 to pay those extra expenses and 
then some? I believe I'll save money. 
There is Wilkins—look at his home, how 
beautiful it is!” 

“It is, I agree,” answered Reilly. “Of 
course you don’t know it, but you don't 
get three acres and a fourteen-room house 





been many varied uses for 

paint, as seen in examples 
of its early use in the Egyp 
tian Tombs, and examples of 
the latest art of the Impres 
sionist looking down bBroad- 
way. 


l* 40 centuries there have 


But all have agreed that 
the paint itself should be of 
proper quality. 

Paint must wear well It 
must produce a hard, smooth 
surface. Its tones must be 
harmonious to the eye. And 
it must retain for a reasonable 
period these qualities and 
colors. 

A. P. PAINTS are manu 
factured according to recog 
nized principles, known to 
meet every requirement which 
time and experience have 
proven to be necessary. 

Any person not an expert 


























A. P. PAINT PRODUCTS are a standard 
of perfection 


THE ATLAS PAINT CO. 
101 Park Ave., New York Nashville, Tenn. 


Architects Building 
Write for New Catalog F-2 See Sweets’ Catalog, Pages 1780-/ 























in Stewarton for any $15,000. Wilkins’ THE 

place is worth $60,000 to $75,000 if it's Japan Bamboo Stakes 
worth a cent. However—” seeing Spence’s JONES & HAMMOND 
liscouraged look—‘there are plenty of . undiepenseble for staking yout 
clis¢ age | ‘ p \ Underground Garbage Receiver Herpaceous Plants, Lilies, Gladi- 
more modest places for SI 5,000 or $20,000. Getenn: Getty Geatinnn Tecate oli, Roses, Potplants, etc. 

Now in my town—Willisport, you know— ‘ : a Last a number of years, not decaying like 
there are several good houses which you The Receiver Without a Fault. wood or Southern Swamp Canes. 

can buy. There is one—I think it’s not CONSTRUCTED ON SCIENTIFIC — peg 500 1,000 
yet sold—where you can have nine rooms, PRINCIPLES 2 ft. long Lb alesiesl $0.35 $0.60 $1. so $2.50 $4.50 
- . - ‘ n . « SOTB. -ceese 5 -75 s 3.25 .€ 
two baths, a front lawn, a side lawn, a For sale by leading hardware © OR MOR. i ccace 60 1.00 2.50 4.00 7.50 
back lawn, several shade trees, a nice dealers, or write to manufac- 6 ft. | YY 

. » ’ : 7 . : _— * - : : « TONG. ccrccce .60 1.00 2.00 3-75 7.00 
porch, house in good repair, taxes reason- turers for circulars and prices. Ber staking Dawisas, aaah , 75 
2 ° ° ° young trees, extra-heavy LB: doz. 5¢ or 

able, and its ina well-built-up neighbor- Defers JONES & HAMMOND ‘ boo, diam. 4 ~ =, 6 ft lone. .8t.95 x Sunune 
hood. The streets are all made, the alleys Installing. —_>5_79 Newburn Ave.,Medford,Mass. Address: H. H..BERGER & CO., 70 Warren St., NEW YORK 
are all paved, the lighting and sewage and 











water lines are all in and paid for, there 
isn’t any assessment coming at vou just as 
you get settled. Want to see it?” 

Mr. Spence did. Mr. Spence went and 
saw, and Mrs. Spence went the next day. 

The end of it was that $20,000 of the 
ereen and gold certificates were disposed 
of, and Mr. Spence found himself, almost 
without knowing it, a full-fledged com- 
muter. His children went to the town 
school, his wife joined the local church, 
he invested in a book of railroad coupons 
and learned to catch the 8.07 train in the 
morning by the time he had been in situ 
a week. 

It was May when the move was made. 
The trees were just coming out in their 
new green, the flowers in the tiny garden 
which occupied a two-foot strip in front 
of the porch were beginning to bloom, and 
it was with considerable satisfaction that 








“Putting the House in 


Summer Trim” 
is a pleasant task when St. Leonard's 


Mr. Spence ordered a lawn mower. It BALL BEARING HI RES Furniture is used. With its cool, green 





or tan framings and the natural willow 
panels, it forms the keynote of many a 


was not until he had noted some curious 


with Non-Rising Pins 
glances and heard a muttered remark 





























Aeice ss : fe | Write for Booklet “Properly Hung Doors” pleasing decorative scheme. It is made 
two that he realized that he was not ex- 
Ailes 
pected by his neighbors to be his own man- GW) The S aa ~~ W k lime ena Oe  sermateltices 
of-all-work. e Stanile orks 
“Evidently I don’t know the ropes,” he i NEW BRITAIN CONN. al JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 
said to himself. “All the commuters’ ; = 9 West 42nd Street New York 
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Seld in Stores 


Never 
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30 Days’ Trial—Factory Price—Cash or Credit 


Send f 


from factory to you-eaving you store profite We 
and guarantees your money back and removal of 
at no expense to you if you are not sbheolutely 
terme if more convenient for you. 


or 


Poisoning Your Family ? 


( ~- letter of postal. 
Refrigerator Co, - Station 4-G, Lockland, Ohio 


Your doctor will tell you that a refrigerator 
which cannot be kept sweet, clean and whole- 
some, as you can easily keep the Monroe, is 
always dangerous to the health of your 
family. The Monroe is the only refrigerator 
made with 


Solid Porcelain 
Compartments 


which can be kept free of breeding places for the 
disease germs that poison food which in turn poisons 
people. Not cheap “bath-tub” porcelain enamel, but 
one solid piece of snow-white unbreakable porcelain 
ware—nothing to crack, craze, chip, break or absorb 
moisture—but genuine porcelain, over an inch thick— 
as easily cleaned as a china bowl — every corner 
rounded — not a single crack, crevice, joint, screw- 
head or any other lodging place for dirt and the 
germs of disease and decay. Send at once for 


FREE BOO About Refrig- 


erators 
Which explains all this nd tells you how to materially reduce 
the high cost of living—how to have better, more nourishing 
food—how to keep food — without spoiling—kbow to cut 
down ice bills—how to guard against sickness—doctor’s bills. 





Home Builders and Owners—Instali 








BOOKLET FREE—''Meodern Bathrooms of Character.’’ 


The I 
Uv. 8 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 


argest Manufacturers of Sa 
A 


nitary Pottery in the 
Trentor, New Jersey. 


The Prometheus Electric Food and Plate Warmer 


keeps food warm, palatable and delicions unti! served. 
The ideal hot closet for kiteben or butler’s pavtry. 
Blectrically heated No odor Quick, economical Cool 
in summer, no escaping heat Solves servant and cook 
























Our 


Tree Service 


Guarantee 
oO make aa) d iny etect 
that developed in r tree 
caring work, that was due 
to errors of judgment or 
sceming carelessness on 
our part, has always been 
our policy 

bs better establish this 


behind 


sincerity of purpose 

il] our tree work, we guar 
antee such work for a year; 
and not only inspect it at 
stated intervals during the 
vear, but voluntarily make 
good at our expense, all 
cdetects 

We don’t know of an- 
other concern of the kind 


who so sweepingly protects 


their customers 

Arrange to have one of 
our inspectors come and 
look your trees over Let 
us send our booklet, “Trees, 
The Care They Should 
Have.” 


& Munson Whitaker Co. 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
Beston: 623 Tremont Bidg. 






New York Chicage 
473 Fourth Ave. 513 Commercial 
Bank Bidg. 


























ing problems. Endorsed by architects. Write for com- 
plete information 

THE PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC CoO. 
“Yours for Warm Service” 230 West 43rd Street, New York 














For durable painting of all kinds use 
National Lead Company's Pure White Lead. 


. (Dutch Boy Painter trade mark.) 
ip Ask for Helps No. 18. Sent free on request. 
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ational Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York 
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HANDBOOKS 
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and 27 


boats, exercise 
other divisions of outdoor 
life. 

The Herald 


says “they are positively 


Lexington 
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rue wew text- | prepared by an authority 


BOOKS FOR OVUT- 
DOOR WORK AND 


and each is complete in 
itself; 
component part of all that 


yet so perfect a 


PLAY 











it isa pity to miss a single one of the little 
dark green volumes.” 

Superfluous paper and fancy binding are 
eliminated. Just meaty, interesting reading in 
attractive form. Price per volume 70 cents 
Ask your bookseller or send for free OUTING 


Handbook catalogue. 
OUTING PUB. CO. 141 W. 36 ST.N.Y. 
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homes I ever heard of had a man pushing 
a lawn mower somewhere in the back- 
ground—” 

There were a good many “ropes” which 
the Spence family had not learned about 
suburban life. Compared to an apart- 
ment and the noise of the city, a “detached 
house,” with porches and lawns all around, 
had sounded like the millenium. But 
Spence became increasingly conscious as 
the weeks sped by that he had not bet- 
tered his mental condition by much, or the 
physical health of his children to any great 
extent by the move. To be sure, there 
were porches, and they could sit out on 
them in the evening. But the distance to 
the next porch was not so great but that 
a cigarette could be flipped from one to 
the other, and conversation had to be car- 
ried on in a very low tone if it was not to 
become neighborhood gossip. Privacy was 
hard to secure. Windows in the walls of 
houses.on either side looked into the win- 
dows of his own—he had had an exasper- 
ating time one morning pinning a towel 
across a bathroom window from which a 
shade had slipped, in order to take his 
bath, and he caught the 8.29 that time in- 
stead of the 8.07. 

The healthy work about “the place” 
which has appealed to him in town no 
longer looked attractive—indeed, he found 
that gardening in shirt sleeves before 
breakfast in a “garden” two feet by ten 
was thought to be as peculiar an eccen- 
tricity as cutting his own lawn. The 
suburban standards of living he found 
fully as high and as exacting as those in 
town, and gradually came to the conclusion 
that the added expense of taxes, heat and 
repairs was not being paid for by the ad- 
vantages which had seemed so plain when 
viewed from an apartment window, and 
which were so hard to find now that he 
was actually commuting, 

Gradually, too, Mr. Spence became 
aware of a similar dissatisfaction among 
many of his neighbors. There were al- 
ways a certain number of houses for sale, 
always some for rent. Willisport was pop- 
ular, expensive, and to a certain degree ex- 
clusive, but it was not of the type of suburb 
for a man of small income with a growing 
family, and Spence was not the only man 
to find it out. 

“Look at those chaps in the cars,” he 
said one morning to his wife as he was 
bolting his breakfast. 

Mrs. Spence looked. Past the window 
went a steady procession of motor cars of 
all sizes, shapes and kinds. 

“That’s a luxury for you!” continued 
Mr. Spence. “Roll down to the station in 
a car—have the car waiting for you when 
you come home. I hate acar. It’s so con- 
foundedly undemocratic. I suppose they 
make mints of money, those young pluto- 
crats. But it certainly does save them get- 
ting an early breakfast. There is that 
Walker chap—he lives a mile and a half 
out from here and he told me yesterday 
he starts for the train at 7.50—same time 
I do!” 

It was until Mr. Spence had spent a 
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summer, a fall and a winter in Willisport, 
however, that he arrived at a clear under- 
standing of the man with the motor car, 
and his supposedly big income. The rev- 
elation came all at once, too. 

It was one morning when he was late, 
and had an important engagement. The 
sidewalks were slippery and Mr. Spence 
doubted his ability to catch his train. Just 
as he came down the steps with a hurried 
goodbye to his wife, buttoning his coat as 
he ran, he heard that disliked “honk-honk” 
which had come to mean to him the dif- 
ference between affluence and worry, and 
to mark the line between the democrat 
and the plutocrat. But today he had to be 
in the office at nine. A moment’s mental 
struggle, and he had swung out into the 
middle of the road, waving his arms. The 
car rolled to a stop and a surprised occu- 
pant looked out inquiringly. 

“Take me down? I’m late—important 
—hate to . bother »’ exclaimed Mr. 
Spence hastily and a bit shamefacedly. 

“Sure!” came the hearty answer. “Jump 
in!” 

Mr. Spence jumped in, caught the train 
by a one minute margin, and fell naturally 
into conversation with his Samaritan 
friend. 

“Great thing, the car!” said Mr. Ben- 
nett. “Couldn’t get along without it. Lot 
of us chaps who live out some ways—not 
close, like you rich fellows—find we 
couldn’t manage without them.” 

“Not like us rich fellows!” repeated Mr. 
Spence, aghast. “Stop kiddin’ me. Why, 
you are the rich fellows—you people who 
own motor cars and all the rest of the 
earth most all the time—all the time ex- 
cept when you are decent to strangers like 
you were to me this morning!” 

“Point of view—funny thing!” laughed 
Mr. Bennett. “You think I’m a plutocrat 
because I drive a car—I think you’re one 
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Panel of granite blocks 
after passing through 
same tests of firing and 
quenching as were applied 
to Hy-tex panel below. 


y-texapHy-text 


These illustrations are re- 
produced from Bulletin 370 
U. S. Geological Survey, by 
courtesy of Bureau of Stan- 
dards, Washington, D. C. 


Wars <i )e 








Panel of Hy-tex Brick 

after firing at 1580° Fahrenheit 
followed immediately by 
quenching with water at 36°. 
The most exhaustive fire 

tests, made by the Government, 
showed Hy-tex Brick the 

most fire-resistive of all 

building materials tested. 


y-TEX@Hy-te xen 


This test establish- 
ing the fire-safety of 


Hy-tex Brick 


is more fully described in our new 

beautifully illustrated booklet “"Genuine Economy in Home Building.’’ It also 
djscusses many other points of special interest to prospective home-builders in a 
comprehensive way. Mailed to any address on receipt of ten cents to cover 





CXaDH y-TEX4D 


because you live on Maple Avenue and om mailing charges. Send for your copy now. 
have a house within twelve minutes of the 
station! I’ll bet you a hat you make more 
aoniatey thnes Tee ‘ HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
There was no time for more conversa- . , 
tion, as friends of both got on at Janey, Dept. G, 7 St. Louis, Mo. 
but Spence had begun to think. And it BRANCH OFFICES: 
did not take him long to find out that Baltimore, Maryland Chicago, Hlinois Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, O Davenport, lowa 


re Indianapolis, Indiana Kansas City, Mo, Minneapolis, Minn. New York City Omaha,Nebraska 
Walker and Bennett, and Allen and Wil- Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Washington. D. C. Toledo, Ohio 
liamson, and Garnfordt and several others 


all of whom lived out in the west end, 
ak ‘naa, oe Hy-tex¢Hy-texX4H TON 





and all of whom owned cars, were no 
better off financially than he was. Ben- 
nett was a buyer in a department store, 
Allen a patent lawyer, Walker a technical 
engineer with a construction company, 
Garnfordt was an insurance man, and so 
on down the list. 

The light came the next morning after 
these revelations. Walkerand Spence 
took the train and fell into the same seat. 

“Tell me,” said Spence, “if you don’t 
mind—how do you manage to live where 
you do, support your car, and make ends , 
meet? I hate to seem inquisitive, but | ' se . 
need to know!” Jersey Keystone Wood Co. |) occu 

Walker, who was both fat and good ; 
natured, laughed as he answered. Settee, $18,00 Trenton, N. J. Bird House, $1.00 

“Why, that’s easy. I bought before 














Rustic Cedar 


Furniture 
Send for catalogue 
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GAUMER 
Hand Wrought 
Lighti 


ng 


r 


Fixt ures 


piece of the genuine wrought 


iivantage to look for the Guarantec 


ve Dealers display on them— it assures 


iry expense of refinishing late 


’ ” rif 4 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., Dept. A 


22d and Wood Sts. 





Philadelphia, U.S. A. 








The Stephenson System of 
Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 
ground, away from the cats, dogs and 





typhoid fly 


Thousands in use 


sim Underground 


Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


A fiweproel and sanitary disposal of ashes 


reluse and aly waste 


Our Underground Earth Closet means [ree 


dom from contaminated water supply 
Seld direct Send fer circulars 
in wee nine years lt pays to look wu 
Cc. HM, STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
| 2 Farrar St.. Lynn, Mass 
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The Juwel Oil Gas Stove 


FOR HOUSE, YACHT, 
AUTO OR CAMP USE 


Jluwel Kerosene Oj] Gas Stove 


generates its own gas from ordinary 
kerosene giving 4 juick hot, 
odorless gas fire at kerosene cost 
No other smal! stove is its equal 
for house, yacht, pienic or camp 
use The polished brass reservoir 
holds 3 pints and burns with full 
flame for 5 hours Cannot explode 


Guaranteed satisfactory Price #4 
Sent on receipt of price to any 
adidress east of the Mississippi 
Made up in two-hole stoves with 
24A Juwel Stoves, price $9 


Globe Gas Light Co. 


29-31 Unien Street, BOSTON, MASS 




















Exclusive fabrics 

of soft, selected 

camel's hairwoven 

in undyed natu- 

ral color Also 

pure wool, dyed in 

any color or com 

bination of colors 

Any length Any 

width~seamless up to 

16 feet The finishing 

touch of individuality 

Made on short notice. Write 

for color card. Order through 
your furnisher 


THREAD & THEUM WORKSHOP, Aubern, Ht. Y. 











The Conard & Jones Co. 


Growers of the best roses for America, brilliant Lily-Cannas, superior 
plants and choice flowers. Write for New Floral Guide, illustrated by 





photographs Address Box 126, West Grove, Pa. 
EVERYTHING for the HOME GROUNDS 


Sorube Barberry Privet, Ewergreens, Conifers, Hardy Tra‘ling 
Vines, Climbers, Fruit Trees,Berry Bushes, Hardy Garden Plants,ete. 
The finest selection for tawn and garden planting in 
America. More than 600 acres of choicest nursery produce 
We will make « planting plan of your place, selecting trees, shrubs, 
et yl and situation, and give you the exact cost of 
per time to plant Send for Catalog D 


suitable t 






planting and pro 
The Stephen Hoyt's Sons Company 
Established 1848 New Canaan, Conn. Incorporated 1908 





























Blue Bird or Martin House. Fou; 


rooms, of cedar and white birch, 13° x 
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Log Cabin Fern Dish, Alum 


Ty 7. ‘ lo from rust an be ad 
The Crescent Co. (2... ha “Boe! & 


ned, 6” Sq nside, $1.50 


Post prepaid 











eee Sparrow Trap, $5.00 prepaid 
Parcel Post, Working part inside 

f Aluminum insuring fre 

1 


17* x 2i i o lar we tor Par | Post Box 252 one a -~ 2 ae a, th “ 
" } or , . ’ . ’ next ctim Vrens can escaj 
F. O. B. Toms River, N. ] $5.00. Toms River, N. J. thr gh the aal holes. ? 
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Willisport was a place at all. Mine was 
the seventh house in the sub-division. 
Even then they were holding Maple Ave- 
nue for sixty-five cents a square foot. 
| bought way out and paid only four hun- 
dred dollars for my lot. My place is 
worth more, now—but it’s been a long 
pull to get there. I don’t find it any more 
expensive to own my place and a car 
than you do the place without a car. I've 
got a garden that cuts my summer bills 
in half. If you want to live high on little 
money out of town, you've got to pick a 
place which is going to develop and get 
a big lot—something you can grow things 
on. Buying after a town is made is just 
paying the other fellow the profit he has 
made—and no one but a millionaire can 
vet more than a smidge of ground. I’ve 
an acre and a half—you’ve got——” 

“I've got a pocket handkerchief of 
green lawn and twenty square feet of 
flower garden, which neighborhood senti- 
ment won't let me work in. You needn't 
spare my feelings!” Spence interrupted. 

“Well, sell, and buy more ground, 
somewhere where it is cheap!” was 
Walker’s advice. “Go west, young man, 
and grow up with the country!” 

It took Spence a week to think that 
over. Then he made his decision, and an- 
nounced it in a few words to his wife. 

“We aren't saving a cent here. We are 
not any more comfortable than we were 
in town. I’m more uncomfortable. If 
Walker and Allen and that crew can save 
the price of a car a year by starting in 
with an undeveloped suburb, I can save 
it and put it into something sensible, in- 
stead. I’m going to look for a decent 
place with some real grounds around it, 
instead of this two by twice lawn where 
our neighbors are always under our noses 
and we under theirs, and see of we can't 
get some roses in those kids’ cheeks and 
save some money. There must be a way 
for a family of four to live in peace and 
comfort on $7500 a year, and this isn’t 
the way! I'm going to find that way. 
Are you game?” 

(To be continued.) 





Garden Violets. 

HE violet is a blossom for all the year 

round, and there is not a month when 
one need be without fresh blooms of it 
from coldframe, garden or window boxes. 
Planted in a shady corner of the garden, 
where yet they have an airy, well-drained 
nook, violets will take care of themselves, 
with the kindness of a covering of dead 
leaves in fall. But they last so long and 
give such richness that the borders are 
worth preparing well. What the garden 
violet dislikes most of all is standing with 
its feet in the wet, unlike that fragrant 
white violet, which we find in meadows 
and bogs. 

My violet border is planned to give a 
succession of bloom the vear round, the 
earth from the three-foot bed being dug 
two feet deep, and the sides stoned up with 
rubble laid in mortar which which coal 
ashes have much to do. This keeps the 
violet roots from spreading, and from 
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Roofed with fire-proof Asbestos ‘‘Century’’ 
Shingles, Never require paint—last forever. 


HEN you talk roofing to your 
architect, roofer or building con- 
tractor, Asbestos ‘*Century”’ 


Shingles will come up for discussion, of 
course. 


Now, there is just one thing to remember: 
Asbestos *‘Century’’ Shingles are made by the 
one perfected process for combining asbestos and 
cement into a shingle of uniform reinforced text- 
ure—and by people who control that process and 
know how to operate it. 

And we are careful to see that they are handled 
by the roofing people in your section who know 
how to lay a good roof as it ought to be laid. 

Write for names of representative roofers who 
can supply Asbestos ‘*Century’’ Shingles, and 
Booklet, ‘Roofing: a Practical Talk.”’ 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 
Dept. C, Ambler, Penna. 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of the 
United States 





Fall Garden Guide ready July 1st. It’s 
free. Send in your name and address. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, 
334 West 14th Street New York City 




















<=} One Barrel Equals Two 


zai Wagon Loads Barnyard Manure i> 


WDZ a 
Unequalled f garden and field fertilizing. 00 for 
bbl. prepaid or lowe, ares Ask fe quantity ens 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO., 25 Union Steck Yards, Chicago 





Beautiful Lawns 


Lawns'that are distinctive; rich, velvety greens of 
wonderful texture; such lawns are made with 


KALAKA Fertilized Grass Seed 


Expert blending of purest seeds and natural 
fertilizer insures quick, strong germination. 

Kalaka in 5 lb. boxes at $1.00 express prepaid East 
or $1.25 West of Omaha. Special prices for quantities. 
W rite for‘ How to Make a Lawn”’— mention your dealer’s name 
THE. KALAKA CO., 1102 W. 35th Street, Chicago 








ADVERTISING TRUE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


reaches true Oriental Rug lovers. By 20 years’ 
experience and because I buy only rugs that 
glint like old cathedral glass, I am able to 
select through various sources, rugs that never 
were made to sell. 

My stock includes Saddle-Bags from $12.00 
up to Mirs, Ladiks, Ghiordez worth hundreds; 
all marked at the profit above cash cost to me 
that would not pay expenses of a rug store. 

If you are interested write me. I will pre- 
pay rugs for your selection, 

An interesting Monograph and list on request. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
181 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 


























freezing likewise. Nine inches of stone 
are filled in for drainage, with turf and 
some old pounded mortar above, to keep 
the earth from washing down, and the 
other foot is violet soil—eood strong loam 
for the basis, with liberal mixture of old 
barnyard stuff, and the top leaf mold, rich 
garden and sand with plenty of bone dust, 
which violets like. ‘rhe border lies under 
the lee of a little wood which skirts the 
grounds, facing full south, but screened by 
tall plants the other side of the walk. 
Here the roots will spread into great 
crowns, nearly two feet across, within the 
year. In this favored spot one may feel 
sure of finding violets in any month of the 
year. 

In autumn a wooded frame and sash 
goes right over the border; plants that 
have been growing in the shady corners 
of the garden are brought under cover, 
the old ones well enriched and half smoth- 
ered in dead leaves, which are heaped 
around the frames, and the violet season 
goes merrily into Christmastide. New 
plants are coming into bloom while the 
old ones are resting. They get their bone 
dust; their weak tea of old leaves, old 
wood, and very old manure steeped in rain 
water when the soil is very dry, and they 
do nothing but grow and blossom. Only 
one thing they ask—not to get too wet. 

Very few people know the varieties even 
of sweet violets which enrich the border. 
The English, the Neapolitan and the Rus- 
sian varieties, are barely known by name; 
but you will hardly find one well educated 
person, not a gardener by calling, who can 
tell the difference. As the sweet violet, 
Viola odorata, is native in England, Rus- 
sia, Italy and throughout Europe and part 
of Asia, we may look for differences of 
interest in all. 

Neapolitan violets are pale, long 
stemmed, and so fragrant that you think 
of violet attar in the room with a cluster 
of them. 

Marie Louise is deeper purple, and a 
rich bloomer, which with care in the open 
garden, starting early in a sunny, shel- 
tered place, will give flowers in spring and 
autumn. 

The English violet is deeper purple still, 
and the standard garden variety for ease 
of cultivation and sweetness. Roots of 
this should be planted in every sheltered 
spot, under shrubbery, on light wooded 
banks, the north side of houses and arbors, 
wherever one wants the winds to be laden 
with sweetness. 

The true Russian violet is small, the 
Czar large, deep purple, almost black by 
the side of the others, and very sweet. 
The Victoria Regina, a large, deep-hued, 
scented violet, is not to be confounded 
with the Queen of Violets, which is white, 
double, and large, vying with the Belle de 
Chantenay, inimitable for its tinged, pale 
petals, which suit the snow wreath helio- 
trope. 

F. Harrison. 
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Sleep, Eat, Live on Your 
Porch This Summer 


Turn it into an outdoor living room 
cool and airy as if by the seashore—pro 
tected from the hot sun and secluded from 
the gaze of outsiders. 


DVudor 


Porch Shades 


will make your porch the most enjoyable spot 
about the house. While they keep the porch 
shady and cool, they do not obstruct your view, 
You get all the light and air you want 

You will insist on Vudors if you want satis- 
faction, for they will withstand sun and rain 
for many seasons. ‘The light, strong wooden 
strips are lock-stitched with heavy seine twine 
so they will not slip out at the ends and break. 
The raising cords will not annoy you by curl- 
ing up or sticking in the pulleys. Vudors are 
indelibly stained (not painted nor dipped) in 
pleasing colors to harmonize with your house, 
and retain their newness for years 

Look for the Vudor name-plate on each 
shade. $3 to $10 equips the average porch 


Send for Free Booklet 


handsomely illustrated and explaining about Vudor 
Porch Shades and Hammocks We will send 
mame of nearest Vudor dealer and sample 
aluminum name-plate so you will hav 
difficulty in identifying the Vudor kind 













~ 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION ty 
261 Mill Street Janesville, Wis. » oe 
We are makers of the famous ee +> 
Vudor Hammocks which have re wv se? 
enforced centers and special end Rr 
cords that double their life. 3 at 
Remember this e «<s 
Vudor Name-plate Fo Se 
ox 
oe a 

















IRON AND 


WIRE FENCES 


TELL US THE KIND YOU NEED 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION ©. 


100 Church St., New York 























Samson Spot Clothes Line 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON 
Strong :: Durable :: Flexible 
Will not kink, stretch, ravel, nor stain the 
clothes. Guaranteed to last at least five 
years, even when permanently exposed to 


the weather. Can be distinguished at a 
glance by our trademark. The Spots on the 
Cord, 

Send for Sample. Carried by all dealers, or write to us. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS BOSTON, MASS. 
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WIRE VINE TRAINERS || SSeuenteuee 


UST the thing to help Beautify your 

front Porch as well as give the proper 
support to that Beautiful Clematis or 
Honeysuckle that is beginning to grow. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


before Vines grow too tall. We make them any 
size or shape and can ship promptly. We also 
manufacture — Wire and Wrought Iron Settees 
and Tree Guards, Ornamental Door Grilles and 
Panels, Spark Guards, Fire Fenders, Galvanized 
and Bronze Fly Screen wire cloth, and Orna- 
mental Wire Fencing. 












For Windows and Piazzas 
DEAL Combination of B'ind 


and Awning for town and 
country houses. More artistic 
=; and durable than un- 
Bl sightly fabric awnings. 
Very easily operated; 
slats open and close to 
admit air, yet exclude 
sunrays; can be pulled 
upout of sight if desired. 
Add unique architect- 
ural distinction to a 
house. 


For Illustrated Booklet 
specify “‘ Venetian 3”’ 


Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co. 
1-3-5 West 29th St.. New York 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 
Inside and Outside Venetians, 
Porch, Piazza and Veranda 
Venetians, Rolling Partitions, 
—~ Steel Shutters, Burglar 
and Fireproof Steel Osstaina, 
Hygienic Wardrobes, Woo 
Block Floors. 








a as ny Send for copy of our Illustrated Catalog 
“ab gs. Sa! oxT No. 5-KK—which we will mail promptly. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 


(FORMERLY SCHEELER'S SONS) 


464 TERRACE BUFFALO, N. Y. 























HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


ag7e KILLED BY 
ranneto-s Art in Shingle Stains ind A T SCIENCE 


WATERPROOF AND ODORLESS 








' P : , . d = By the wonderful bacteriological preparation, discovered and prepared 
eae ~ RY na Ft i a omen d effect *4 — by Dr, Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. Used with striking success 
ne got ons tillage . olay BB oo a ~ <.? = - for years in the United States, England, France and Russia. 
and science Everything entering into their make is _ the 

est that man can make produce, and are Stains of the highest 
sracter and quality possible, because the makers intend them to be. DANYSZ VIRUS 

Wade from pure Linsee d Out and our own Waterproof Protective 

suid Combination that creates an impervious waterproof coating contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and: 
ingles, preventing rotting and decay of shingles. Cost no more than absolutely harmless to birds, human beings and other an- 
Stains to use. Write for Cabinet “H” of Artistic Colors, Free. imals. Secaleatostieenndintelicenen baneneneitevetthamaiten. 
Varker’s Floor Coating prevents Dust Evil. A color treatment on The disease is also contagious to them. Easily prepared and applied. 
Cement, Concrete and Interior and Exterior floors. Asbestos How much to use.—A small house, one tube. Ordinary dwelling, 
Shingle Coating, Adamant Cement, Brick and _ Plaster Coating, three tubes (if rats are numerous not less than6 tubes). One or two dozen 
Weat proof Coating, Waterproof Flat Brick Stains. for large stable with hay loft and yard or 5000 sq. ft. floor space in build- 
itiied af oh M. Wel Pp k . Preston & Co Inc Sounfactesens of Polat Specialties ings. Price: One tube, 75c; 3 tubes, $1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25; one dozen, $6. 
Asbury Park. N. J. arxer, * * NORWICH, - ONN. DANYSZ VIRUS, Limited, 72 Front Street, New York 
/ trell, Archt BRANCH, 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 















































Like a yard with shade 
trees and shrubbery, cool, 
seclusive and inviting, is 
the porch screened from 
the blazing sun with 


Burlington 
Venetian Blinds 





You can easily fit your porch 
with Burlington Venetian Blinds, 
and you can readily adjust the 
blinds at an angle that will! allow 
free circulation and yet keep out 


: . the bot sun. 
Write us for free sample of w . 
Sanitary Composition Flooring (LLOW CRAFT Write for FREE, 


before you puf in a new floor Illustrated Booklet 





Sanitary Composition Flooring is germ and vermin meets the instant approval of those who This booklet will show you that 
proof, absolutely sanitary, water-proof, fire-proof, know good furniture. The beautiful de- ot your porch can be that which 
aaa ne I wy A 4 , ee. =< sg signs, splendid workmanship and great ; it ought to be— your summer 
or chip. Put down in plastic state, hardens withia durability have made Willowcraft the Vv : living room. 

= bows. Say Te Sse over One oS oF pow Seer of leading willow furniture of America. Our Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Saak ‘the eee ‘sen lave fnan locking fer fee’ vene booklet of 165 attractive Willowcraft , 355 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 
home, factory, or office bullding Directions, litera 


designs is free. 
ture and sample on request 


SANITARY COMPOSITION FLOOR COMPANY Willowcraft Shops ¥ Ae 
60 Weat Onondaga Street Syracuse, N. Y. Box C North Cambridge, Mass. ’ LTT IVAN 
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CANOPY SETTEE 


“Al Really Good} Things Have Their Cheaper"Imitations” 





Buy this famous rustic piece from the 
original designer and maker at the 
lowest price consistent with good ma- 


terial and work- $20 0Q F: 0-8. Toms 
manship. e=—— River, N. J. 
months of Aug. & 

) 


Wren Houses ©, ( 
Parcel weighs 11 Ibs. 


THJE CRESCENT CO. 


Box 252, Toms River, N. J. 
| SEND FOR CATALOG 


During the 
send our three 
for $3.00. 


Sept., we will 
. D. (not prepaid), 














Smoky Firepit: 


Made to Draw 
Cooking Odors Carried out of the House 
Payment Conditional on Success 
FREDERIC N. WHITLEY, Engineer and Contractor 


210 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Heating Ventilating Air Filtration 
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IRON AND WIRE FENCES 


Fences of all descriptions for City 
and Suburban Homes, Write today 
for our Loose Leaf Catalog, and 
state briefly your requirements. 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION ©. 
100 Church St., New York 








Flower Picking Scissors 
7 isticts Home $1.00 Pr .tecia 
 &: 


] Specially constructed steel 3 @) 
which cut and hold the flower stem without injuring 


it. Also used for picking grapes or separating the bunches on the table 


7 inches long, nicely finished. Catateg lndoor & Outdoor Comforts FREE 


GEO. L. STARKS & CO., 23 Broadway, Saranac Lake, N.Y 
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4) SYSTEM OF 

<< WATER SUPPLY “<<: 
Stim. FOR CATALOC 

wre KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO 


NEW YORK CITY KEWANEE ,jLt. CHICACO 
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Hicks Evergreen _ 
wWoundary Plantin g 


+ 


: 
at 


; 

‘ 

*e 
r s 

EFINE your ground’s bound 

D ary in perpetual greenness 

and secure the pleasures © 

an all-year-round seclusion, by 

planting a Hicks lWvergreen 
boundary, 

We planted some of these on 
a bleak, open plain for a wind 
break. Do you need a similar 
rroup of pines, 
houglas spruce? Do your ever- 
green planting in August or Sep- 
tember and have the additional 
use and beauty of it all this 
Fall and Winter. 

Don't wait until next 
to do Evergreen planting. 

You gain nothing. You lose 
much. Fall planted Bvergreens 
make rapid root growth right up 
to freezing, giving the tree the 
necessary. foundation and root 
vigor so that it will promptly 
produce a strong, free top growth 
next Spring 
Our stock is thoroughly acclimatisz 
ed, resulting in more rapid, healthy 
growth, and permanently beautiful 
results. Evergreens have now com- 
pleted their season's growth, showing 
the results they will accomplish for 
you. Get first selections by running 
down to the nursery and pick out 
just the trees you want. Little or big, 
we have thousands of them, You 
may prefer a big, broad tree twenty- 
five feet high to several emall ones 
If you caa't come—send for catalog 


cedars, and 


Spring 





Isaac Hicks and Son, Westbury, L. I. | 
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Warm Food—Cool Kitchen with 


The Prometheus Electric Food and Flate Warmer 


The ideal 


hot closet for kitchen or butler’s pantry. 
Electric heat confined inside. None escapes. No odors. 
Quick, efficient, economical. As necessary for warm 


service as a refrigerator is for cold. 


Recommended by 
architects. 


Write today for descriptive booklet. 
THE PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC CO. 
**Yours for Warm Service.’’ 231 E. 43rd St., New York. 














A Constant Water Supply 


is easily maintained without expense by a 


RIFE RAM 


Operates with three or more gallons per 
minute from a stream, artesian 
well or spring, and a head or slant- 
ing fall of three or more feet. 
Free information on request. 










RIFE ENGINE CO., 2151 Trinity Building. New York | 





A Beautiful, Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘‘SUN DIALS,” 


sent upon request. Esti- 


DIALS mates furnished. 


Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 4 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., New York 
Branches: New York Minneapolis St.Paul London 


SUN 


Paris 











The Clothes Line Without a Splinter 


No sharp points to scratch, no edges to chafe 
the hands and the clothes as in ordinary 


lines, but a smooth, white, 
Sulver L ce SX 5 


soft, even surface, 
That is— 
CLOTHES LINE ash 

A solid braided cotton cord, in 
which there is nothing to stain the clothes 
or chafe them. Lasts as long as a dozen 
cheap lines. 50 feet, 30 cents; 75 feet, 4$ 
cents; 100 feet, 60 cents. Look for the 
name “’ Silver Lake’? on the hank. 

Silver Lake is the accepted standardin U.S, 
Government braided cord specifications. 
Sold by most dealers or direct from us, prepaid 
on receipt of price. Write for free sample. 
Silver Lake Co., Chauncy St., Boston, Mass, 


Originators of Solid Braided (ord. 
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Beautiful Lawns 


Lawns‘that are distinctive; rich, velvety greens of 
wonderful texture; such lawns are made with 


KALAKA Fertilized Grass Seed 


Expert blending of purest seeds and natural 
fertilizer insures quick, strong germination. 

Kalaka in 5 Ib. boxes at $1.00 express prepaid East 
or $1.25 Westof Omaha. Special prices for quantities. 
Write for‘ How to Make a Lawn” — mention your dealer's name 


THE KALAKA CO., 1102 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 
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ISAT ROGERS BROS, 


A design of marked ndivdualit 
Sold by leading dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN, 


SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BPITARNIA CO, 


The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
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[his department aims to acquaint 
Cd ¢* S d A rm readers with real estate offer- 
ins 


jor sale or new deve opments in suburban communities. It offers the reader a 
splendid medium through which to buy, sell or exchange property. The real estate 
agent operating in the better class of residential property will find here an unusual 


opportunity of interestmg a large buymg clientele 


rs, either in the shape of homes 























GEdqemont Estate 


At Scarsdale Station 


A refined and protected socla mmmunity 

Directly on the New ironx Hiver larkway 

Amid surroundings of u SA are 
nutes from Grand Oentral Stallion 


New Yo ; 
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Select Covatry Places 
and SuperbWaterfroats 


Ca 


Tel. 866 Cireeowieh Smith Building 








At Greenwich, Conn. 4) 








“CRAFTSMAN” | 
HOUSES For 25 cents 


Our new book is the greatest buy” 





homebuilder can make It is 

itifully printed and bound, size 
+X showing our best Craftsman 
Houses, with plans, pictures of ex 
teriors, interiors and details (120 
illustrations). 
The pages are filled with inspiration for the 
man who wants areal home. Order direct. 


THE CRAFTSMAN, 


Room 787 41 West 34th St.. New York 
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Are You Looking 


fora 
Country 
Place? 


Have You a Place 
For Sale? 


If you are seeking for, 
or wish to dispose of, 
any particular kind of 
a place—an inexpensive 
rural property within 
reasonable distance of 
a city, a suburban 
house and plot, a 
summer house in the 
mountains or at the 
seashore, or a farm 
adapted to the raising 
of any special product 
—the Real Estate 
sureau will help you 
without any charge for 


its services. 


In writing state in as 
much detail as possible 
just what is required, 
or just what you have, 
and address the 


Manager of the 


Real Estate Bureau 
HOUSE AND GARDEN 
New York 


Union Square 
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Grass Clippings for Hens 


F the country dweller has a lawn which 
he mows once a week, the clippings will 
give him nearly all the green food which 
he will need for his poultry. Lawn clip- 
pings may be fed to advantage when green 
or may be dried for feeding in winter. 
They are especially acceptable to the hens 
if they contain some clover, which is great- 
ly relished. It is not a bad plan to scatter 
a little clover seed over the lawn each year. 
The tender grass is a valuable feed for 
young chicks, and when cut with a lawn 
mower, lengths of just the right size are 
secured. It is a better plan to use a grass 
catcher on the lawn mower than to rake 
up the grass, as a rake pulls up the roots 
somewhat, and its use tends to give the 
lawn a ragged and uneven appearance. 
The grass catcher may simply be detached 
from the mower and with its contents car- 
ried to the poultry house. 

If the clippings are to be saved for use 
the following winter, they should be spread 
out in the sun until they are dry enough 
so that they will crackle when handled. 
Then they should be stored in a dry place 
and will keep well if they have been thor- 
oughly dried. 

Chicks which have a grass run often 
need green food when the season becomes 
well advanced, for grass which is not cut 
grows so tough and coarse that the chick- 
ens cannot break it off. This is a point 
which is overlooked oftentimes. A grass 
catcher load of clippings will fill the need, 
however, and help to keep the chicks grow- 
ing. Some poultry keepers give their new- 
ly-hatched chicks tender grass before they 
are fed anything else, but it needs to be 
cut into very short lengths. 

Hens with little chicks are often con- 
fined to coops, although their charges are 
allowed their liberty, and the fact that 
these hens need a green ration is many 
times forgotten. Grass clippings are ex- 
cellent for them, and what are not eaten 
serve to make a soft litter in the coop. 
Likewise, clippings which have been thor- 
oughly dried may be used as a litter in a 
brooder or brooder house. 


E. I. FARRINGTON 





A Place to Hang the Washing 
AUNDRY work must be done and a 
place to hang the clothes while they 
dry must be provided, but it is sometimes 
rather a problem to arrange the matter 
acceptably. Often the architect can help, 
as was the case in an example I know of 
where the clothes yard was made an in- 
tegral part of the architectural scheme. 
The lattice work is painted green, while 
the rest is white, like the house. The yard 
stands a few feet from the rear door and 

has a gate the full height. 

Another laundry yard I know of is 
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less conventional and was the fruit of a 
happy thought. The situation is a rather 
public one and something was wanted 
which would hide the lines of clothes en- 
tirely and not have the appearance of a 
clothes yard. Accordingly, a great num- 
ber of smooth saplings about of uniform 
size were secured and set closely side by 
side, being supported by stringers nailed 
to stout posts set into the ground. The 
saplings were cut different lengths in order 
to give a wave-like appearance to the top 
of the fence, except on the side next the 
house. As the ground sloped sharply, 
a part of the clothes yard had to be ex- 
cavated in order to make it level and a 
stone retaining wall supports the banking. 
In another instance, a laundry yard near 
Philadelphia was hedged in with evergreen 
trees. Arborvite allowed to grow tall 
will serve such a purpose well, and a tall 
hedge of California privet will screen a 
yard from view for much of the year. 


E. I. FARRINGTON 


Southern Garden Department 
Jutta Lester DILLON 


The writer of this department will gladly 
answer inquiries from Southern readers in 
regard to their garden problems, Please 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
if a prompt personal reply is desired. 


CONDUCTED BY 


Planting the Winter Garden 
LS prone yet the spring plantings of 
okra, tomatoes, cucumbers and 
beans are supplying the table with veg- 
etable delicacies, is the time to plan for 
the winter vegetables, which can be so 
easily grown that it is wonderful that 
every garden in the South does not have 
a supply, not only of the coarser cabbages 
and turnips that are commonly grown but 
those of more delicate flavor that do not 
require unlimited space for development. 
Winter vegetables cost so much more, 
green food is so desirable a luxury, and 
the extra care is so small in comparison 
with the result that every gardener should 
try them. 

The first sowing of lettuce seed in 
boxes was made last summer on August 
fifteenth. Silver Ball and All Heart were 
the varieties from which plantings were 
made. The plants were put out in Sep- 
tember and were ready for the table Octo- 
ber first, and, from that date until May 
twentieth not a single day passed but 
what there was lettuce served on my table 
once, and many times we had it twice 
daily. Many of my friends also shared 
the pleasure of its delicate greenness. 

Twenty cents’ worth of seed was the 
supply from which the plantings were 
made, and after October the successions 
of sowing were made in an uncovered 
seedbed in a corner of the garden. A 


very low estimate of the cuttings would 
be 250 heads, during the eight months, 
which, at an average price of ten cents 
each, were worth at least $25.00. 

Green and fresh and beautiful to look 
at, delicious to taste, always delicate and 
finely flavored, for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, New Year and Easter, there has been 
the finest of lettuce for the asking—and 
also for the cutting. 

This year I shall make an effort to gain 
another four weeks by beginning to plant 
in late July, and by using boxes for seed 
and transplanting into a shaded portion 
of the garden, have September lettuce in- 
stead of October, and thus have nine 
months of its salad for my table. June, 
July and August are too hot for lettuce 
to grow out-of-doors in the South. 

In addition to the lettuce, there were 
radishes planted in August and ready for 
use in October, and from that time in reg- 
ular succession until May. Then the 
spring plantings come on and it is possi- 
ble to have ten months of radishes also. 

Spinach took the place of the butter- 
beans, kale of the tomatoes, and celery 
was planted where the okra had been. 
Two hundred plants of self-blanching cel- 
ery were put out on September fifteenth— 
they were ordered in August. Some were 
ready for handling in October, and, by 
banking up about twenty at a time, the 
supply was always equal to the demand 
throughout the whole winter. Celery 
plants must be secured from the nurseries 
in the East for the early planting. South- 
ern dealers do not have it ready for deliv- 
ery until November first. 

Our family consists of nine at table, 
besides two servants always, and often 
two additional helpers; therefore when 
this family is supplied with celery, lettuce, 
spinach, kale, carrots and radishes during 
the winter months, it is an achievement 
in city back-yard gardening worth while 
from every standpoint, and particularly 
from that of the housekeeper’s expense 
account. 

The kale is a delicious salad green, and, 
if the roots are left, will give cuttings 
over and over again. Kale is also to be 
recommended as a delicacy in good stand- 
ing with the chickens. Several times last 
winter my neighbor’s hens paid my gar- 
den a visit and because of the flavor of 
the kale devoted themselves entirely to 
that, much to my delight. They would 
strip it of leaves, and in a few weeks it 
would be ready for them again. I could 
write a book about the law -breaking 
chickens of my neighbors. Do all gar- 
deners have that trouble to contend with? 

The spinach is more delicate than the 
kale and gives excellent results from fall 
sowings. Carrots are not as well known 
nor as much used in the South as they de- 
serve to be. They are easily grown and 
mature quickly. If planted in succession, 
they may be made to give several months 
of service. 

On our Thanksgiving dinner-table there 
was celery, lettuce and radishes from my 
garden—as well as many other good 
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Roofed with fireproof Asbestos “Century” 
Last forever—never require paint. 


D- you know that you can have a 


Shing les. 


red roof at about the same cost as 
the plain gray ? 

Ask your representative roofer or 
building contractor for Veneered Red 
Asbestos ‘‘Century’’ Shingles. Made by 
the celebrated ‘*Century’’ process. Uni- 
form in texture. Practically indestruc- 
tible. A most attractive: roof at a 
minimum price, 

Write for names of representative 
roofers who can supply Asbestos ‘*Cen- 
tury’’ Shingles and Booklet, *‘ Roofing: 
a Practical Talk.”’ 

KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., 
Dept. C, Ambler, Penna. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the 
United States 


Factors 




















OUR Garden and Home 
will have New Charm with 
tistic Potter 'y selected 

m the Galloway Collection 
‘Strong and Durable Mater- 
*ial at R@asonable Prices 

t Send for our Catalogue of 
y) Pots, Boxes Vases, Sundials Ben 


ches and other Terra Cotta 
arden Furniture co<29 

"TERRA COITA Co. 

3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA‘ 





















BALL BEARING HINGES 


with Non-Rising Pins 
— for Booklet “Properly Hung Doors” 
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POULTRY DEPARTMENT 








The Best Layers 
Are the Best Payers 


Te be good layers and good hatchers your 
bens must be healthy Feed them on Victoria 
Peultry food, the premier food of the were, 
and you will have hardy, active fowls, pe 
layers and sturdy breeders In season anc aed 
ef season your hens will fill the egg basket. 

Manufactured by 
Spillers and Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 


Send Sample and Victoria Poultry Book. 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 


128 Water Street 


New York City 
































Bob White Quail, Partridges' and Pheasants 


oe lisies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, fla, 


its, Deer, etc., for stocking p ancy 
Poa » Oranes, Orna.- 
mental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Ferrets, 


ete., and ell kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. ¥. Pheassntry snd Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 








G. D. TILLEY 


Naturalist 


Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheas- 
ants, Peafowl, Cranes, Storks. 
Ornamental Ducks and Geese, 
Flamingoes, Game and Cage Birds 


“Everything in the bird line from a 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ 
I am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 
hand the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 














YAMA MINORCA 
EGGS are 


¥, larger 





wer 
~~ than the so-called large first-class eggs 
in the NewYork market—they are inter- 
Wy tile and are goodies ed under modern 
sanitary conditions and shipped in 
> sealed packages practically oben laid, 
YAMA FARMS 


fn New York 


Napanoch 
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A WORD TO THE HOUSEKEEPER 


Last year you had to take the second-best in your 
improvements because the best was beyond the reach 
of your designers and there were no experts in your 
locality. 


House and Garden ts the advisor you need if you 
contemplate improvements of any kind about the house 
or garden It covers the field of decoration, furnishing 
and gardening with authority, artistic taste and pre- 
cision, and its purpose is to make the home more 
beautiful and more livable. The beauty of the magazine 
and its tUlustrations will be a pleasure for you, even 
if you do not plan any changes or improvements just 
now. Let your subscriptions start with August Ist, and 
include this helpful expert among your regular visitors. 


$3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Union Square, New York 

















CYPRES 


OF COURSE ! 


“The Wood 


Eternal.”| 
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For durable painting of all kinds use 


National Lead Company's Pure White Lead. 
. (Dutch Boy Painter trade mark.) 
Ask for Helps No. 18. Sent free on request. 


National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York 











McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 
Active cold air ciroulation—Ganitary linings. 


Bend for Catal e 
McCRAY REFRIGERATO COMPANY, 


593 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind 











Let Me Send You the Best of My 
1200 Kinds of Betscher Peonies 


They loom, inerease in quantity and achieve 


more beauty year by year for you your chil- 
dren rnd) Ss grand bildre n GLADIOLI BeT 
BCTIBAI marks I perfection attained 
throeugh lenmg study ad experiment in plant 
and «6C6ftower = breeding IMecriminating flower 
overs and experts all them wonderful Let 
ne advise you how beat ft ave a bed of 
gorgeous peontes KRulbe a.) ul per doten 
Patreme range f oring irie, & los for 
cash Order we an this fa writ for 


apecia at 


C. BETSCHER, Plant Breeder 


Dept. T, Canal Dover, O. 











BOOKLET FREE—'‘‘Modern Bathrooms of Character,’’ 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
The Raangest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the 
0.8 Trentor. New Jersey. 











THE CHARM UNUSUAL 
One of our Pompelan Stone Bird Bathe 
will give new charm to your garden. We ™ 
manufacture a large variety of sundials, 
benches, vases, fountains, bird batha, 
statuary and pedestals. Send for free 

handsomely illustrated catalogue. 

THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
226 Lexington Avenue, New York 
The Largest Manufacturers of Orna- 
mental Stone. 


‘all Garden Guide now ready. It’s 
free. Send in your name and address. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, 


334 West 14th Street New York City 
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things. Christmas we added to the above 
menu the spinach. January added kale 
and carrots to the list, and there are pars- 
ley and mint all the year. 

From the viewpoint of esthetics alone 
the winter garden is well worth while. 
The beautiful rows of fresh green edibles 
instead of barren soil at a time when the 
earth is not expected to be fertile is sur- 
prisingly refreshing. 

SUMMARY OF VEGETABLES 
FALL SOWINGS 


FOR 


Lettuce—Silver Ball, All Heart, Big Bos- 
ton. 

Kale—Dwarf Scotch, Tall Scotch. 

Spinach — Long Standing, Bloomsdale 
Savoy. 


Radishes—Chinese Rose Winter, Long 
Black Spanish, Scarlet turnip white- 
tipped, Early scarlet turnip (to be 
planted in the order named for winter 
and spring succession). 


Rape—Dwarf Essex or Georgia Salad. 
Celery—Monarch, Golden Self-blanching. 


Carrots—Chantenay, 


Collector’s Corner 


CONDUCTED BY Hupson Moore 

The editor of this department will be 
glad to answer inquiries as to the subjects 
of which it treats. For a direct personal 
reply, please enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope. 


Slant ‘Top Desk 
HE interesting desk shown in the ac- 
companying photograph has a num- 
ber of things about it to make it of value 
to the collector, and it is worthy of study 
by the novice who “wants to know.” 

It is undoubtedly of American make, be- 
longs to the second half of the Seventeenth 
Century, has the original drop handles, the 
front is covered with burl veneer, and the 
beading upon the frame, not on the 
drawers. The earliest beading on furni- 
ture belonging to the last half of the Sev- 
enteenth and early Eighteenth Centuries 
was a single line. Then came a double 
line like that on our desk: later the bead- 
ing was placed upon the drawers, and later 
yet was the overlapping drawer which 
covered up the opening between drawer 
and frame, 

Such pieces as this were built when the 
art of writing had become more generally 
known and the small portable desk had 
outlived its usefulness. The lack of banks 
and places of deposit necessitated some 
safe place for the storing of papers and 
money, so such a desk as this had become 
almost a household necessity. 

Burl veneer is veneer cut from a burl or 
knot of a tree, which gives great variations 
and unusual patterns in the grain. Knot 
bowls of apple, pear or maple wood were 
much in demand among our ancestors. 
\fter the knot was properly seasoned it 
was turned by the village cabinet-maker. 
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rubbed smooth at home and finally pol- 
ished with glass and much hand rubbing. 
Some choice examples were bound with 
silver and mounted upon little silver feet; 
if made of maple they were known as 
mazer bowls and highly esteemed. 

The burl on this desk is very ornamen- 
tal. On the lid it is arranged in two re- 
serves, and the drawers are edged with 
cherry. The sides of the desk are cherry 
also, the bun feet are of pear wood ebon- 
ized, and the moldings of cherry. There 
are pull-outs for the lid to rest on, and 
within are pigeonholes and drawers. Many 
desks of this style were contrived with 
secret drawers or with false bottoms to 
the drawers which admitted of the stor- 
ing of papers or documents. It is about 
such desks as this that romantic stories of 
old love-letters and long-lost wills are 
woven. : 

It does not detract from the value of 
the desk that the bun feet are stained. 
Ebony, always precious and in use for 
making and decorating furniture from re- 
mote antiquity, was early imitated. In a 
Fifteenth Century manuscript is given this 





An interesting slant top desk with burl veneer 
front 


formula: “Take boxwood and lay in oil 
with sulphur for a night, then let it stew 
for an hour and it will become as black as 
coal.” 

The bun foot is supposed to be indica- 
tive of Dutch influence, and it is true that 
many sumptuous pieces of Dutch handi- 
work were to be found in this country, in 
New York, in the towns along the Hudson 
and largely in Albany, then Beaverwyck. 

Drop handles indicate with some degree 
of accuracy the age of the piece upon 
which they are found, and were in use, 
roughly speaking, from 1670-75 to 1720. 
They were either hollow or solid, and were 
affixed by means of a wire which was 
clumsily bent on the inside of the drawers 
and served to hold the handle in place. 

The escutcheons were pierced and, like 
the handles, hand-wrought, and they set 
off the dark wood to advantage. Only 
two drawers and the desk have locks, for 
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The purpose of this department 
ested in dogs. The 

questions. 
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manager will gladly answer any troublesome 
Address “Kennel Department” and enclose a self- 
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is to give advice to those inter- 













Shetland Ponies from 
the Famous Belle Meade farm 


are always guaranteed to give satisfaction. They are 
well bred and well trained and perfectly safe for even 
the youngest children to ride or drive. Theyare quite 
fearless and have no bad habits. There are three hun- 
dred in the herd, including many prize winners, so you 
are sure of being able to secure one 
that will exactly suit 
you. They are not 
expensive to buy 
and cost little to 
keep. Write for 
illustrated cata- 
logue. 


Belle Meade Farm 
Box 3 
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In Hot Weather 





Toy white silk Poodles; little beauties, 
i > 00; T Pomeranians, 
; ers, small 


lands, ‘Scotch ollies, Toy Dogs, 
every variety. State wants. 


Dept. H., 113 East 9th St., New York City 








beware of a dog food that is heating and consequently 
excites. Dogdays have no terror for the dog fed 
regularly on 


OSOKO 


The Ideal Summer Dog Food 


It contains just the ingredients necessary to the 








dog's health and condition. Wholesome—nutritious. 





BEAUTIFUL CATS AND 
FLUFFY KITTENS FOR SALE 


Siamese 
haired and 


and Sales lists. 


Oradell, N. J. 


Short-haired Domestic, Rare Manx- 
and Abyssinian, Native long- 


1 ft Cats, fees nd 
ace for a 

Birds. exigent Veterinarian. Write 
for beautifully fllustrated Oatalogue 
BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY, 


Send for sample and FREE Booklet No. 10 
Manufactured by 


SPILLERS & BAKERS, Ltd., CARDIFF, England 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO., Importers 
128 Water Street New York City 











AIRDALE TERRIERS 





THE BEST DOG 


for a companion or watchdog is the Collie. 

Alert, intelligent, faithful, ndsome; ke 

meets every requirement. We have some 

fine specimens to sell at low prices. Send for copy of 

Phy, the Collie,” price 25c. We are selling many 
e dogs. 


FRANK R, CLARK, Sunnybrae Kennels, Bloomington, Ills. 








The pest all ‘round and companion 
Our Terriers are blue winners at 
New Yi Boston, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
Kanens City and other lame shows. 
Puppies for Sale, $25 and Up. 
Champion Red Raver at Stud. 
Fee $25. The greatest living sire. 
Beautiful illustrated booklet for stamp 


ELMHURST FARM KENNELS 
Sta. E. KANBAS CITY, MO, 

















EVERYTHING for the HOME GROUNDS 


Ornamental, Deciduous, Shade and Weeping Trees, Flowering 
Snrubs, Barberry, Privet, Evergreens, Conifers, Hardy Tra‘ling 
Vines, Climbers, Fruit Trees,Berry Bushes, Hardy Garden Placts,etc. 
The finest selection for lawn and garden planting in 
America. More than 600 acres of choicest nursery produce 
We will make a planting plan of your place, selecting trees, shrubs, 
etc., suitable to soil and situation, and give you the exact cost of 
planting and proper time to plant. Send for Catalog D. 


The Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Company 
Established 1848 New Canaan, Conn. Incorporated 1903 





“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 


This is the inscription on a most interesting dog bow! which will not tip 
over—price $2. Color green Design patented To be had only of 


JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON 9 WEST 42d STREET, N. Y 























RUSTIC SETTEE Special Price, $5.00 


Rustic Cedar 


Furniture 
Send for catalogue 


Jersey Keystone Wood Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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° Your Decorating and - 
e Furnishing Problems e 


O many inquiries have been received in 
HOUSE & GARDEN seeking hints and 
| advice for the decorating and furnishing of 
houses that some time ago we made the ex- 
periment of organizing this work into a special de- 
partment. It has proved itself worth while by our 
final test — the satisfaction of our subscribers. 





We wish to call your attention to the fact that 
we are prepared to attack the problems that bother 
you in the decorating and furnishing of your home. 
We invite you to solicit our services. The perplexi- 
ties of furniture arrangement, and style; the proper 
treatment of walls; woodwork, floor coverings, 
lighting fixtures, and hangings appropriate to your 
need — these are the special fields in which we are 
prepared to give advice. Harmonious schemes in 
all possible completeness will be submitted. Where- 
ever possible samples of the materials recommended 
will accompany the plans suggested. 


We wish to assist those living far away from the 
great shopping centers to get ideas of the new and 
interesting things that are constantly appearing in 
the beautiful shops of this city. All the artizans of 
the world pour their products into this metropolis, 
perhaps HOUSE & GARDEN can show you the 
way through the maze of good things to the very 
one article your imagination has been seeking. 

We hope in this way to give auxiliary information to that 
contained in the magazine — and to help practically those 


whom we have directed through our columns. 


Requests for any information should be accompanied by 
return The case should be stated as clearly and 
tersely as possible, giving enough data to make the require- 
ments of the situation evident. 


HOUSE & GARDEN DECORATIVE DEPT. 
McBride, Nast &% Co., 31 E. 17th St., New York City 


postage. 
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the lower part was commonly used as a re- 
ceptacle for clothes as the furniture was 
costly and made to serve for more than 
one purpose. 

It is not generally realized how much 
furniture was made ir this country. Peo- 
ple love to say, “My great-great-grand- 
father brought this from England!” It 
seems to imbue the article with an added 
luster. Before 1700 Boston had at least 
twenty-five cabinetmakers whose names 
can be found in various records. By 1785 
there were seventy-three cabinetmakers 
listed in Philadelphia alone, and it long re- 
mained a center for fine furniture. 

Every ship brought over pattern-books 
like the ones advertised by John Riving- 
ton, of Hanover Square, in 1760. He says: 
“These books contain 180 designs, consist- 
ing of Tea-tebles, Dressing, Card, Writ- 
ing, Library and Slab tables, Chairs, 
Stools, Couches, Trays, Chests, Tea-ket- 
tles, Bureaus, Beds, Ornamental Bed- 
posts, Cornishes, Brackets, Fire-screens, 
Desk and Book Cases, Sconces, Chimney- 
Pieces, Girandoles, Lanthorns, Etc., with 
scales.” 

There are desks of this pattern made of 
mahogany of much later date than this 
one; in fact they were made well into the 
Nineteenth Century. On most of them 
the feet tell their age, and are often 
of the clumsy turned under type called 
“Empire.” Less frequently there is the 
bracket foot, and sometimes a slender 
turned foot somewhat in the Sheraton 
style. 





Painted Floors 


FLOOR that is neither hard nor soft, 
but just an ordinary, “plain floor,” 
sooner or later falls to the lot of the 
painter, and fortunate are the homes with 
the old-time broad board floors. Take a 
room with such a floor, rip up the old 
dust-laden carpet or filling, throw it far 
away where it cannot return in the dis- 
guise of rag rugs or some other terrible 
connection, and free the floor from all dust 
and crack accumulations. Then, with a 
bucket of hot water and soap go over the 
floor and wash up the surface dirt. Then 
with another bucket of hot water plus a 
scrubbing brush go over the floor again 
until the boards are really clean and ready 
for the next attack. 

The cracks are wide and long—old 
floors are ever thus, unless the house be in 
unusual condition; and this, one seldom 
finds. Buy a crack filler which you mix 
with the paint you are to use so that it 
will cover well. Let us choose a dark red 
brown for the floor and begin work. Ready 
mixed paint is to be had at all paint shops, 
but many prefer to mix their own, for then 
the exact shade is possible, and you can 
play with the color until it is just as you 
want it; and that is a great satisfaction. 
A broad brush is necessary so that the sur- 
face may be well covered with as few 
goings over as possible. Two coats are 
absolutely necessary to give a sure cover- 
ing, allowing the first to dry before ap- 
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plying the second. If your paint becomes 
thick, thin it with turpentine. After the 
second coat has thoroughly dried, go over 
the whole with a coat of floor varnish— 
two coats are better—and this will dry in 
twenty-four hours. You then have a floor 
that will be most satisfactory in every way. 
Should you care to go still deeper in the 
decorative floor art, cut a stencil in some 
heavy board or stencil paper and stencil 
a border in black. This can be done over 
the varnish and the design again var- 
nished, This gives a finish to the floor 
and is pleasing to the eye. In a guest- 
room where the floor is less used, let the 
white paint of the surbase extend on the 
floor to the width of a foot. Paint a line, 
of some color harmonizing with the gen- 
eral color scheme, close to the surbase as 
a division line and on the white floor sur- 
face stencil some simple pattern. This 
will brighten your floor and bring the 
color scheme together, H. D. Enertern 


Care of Pelargoniums 

N the central section of California one 
summer, the weather was more than 
usually cool. My pelargoniums—planted 
on the south side of the house—became in- 
fested with thousands of tiny white bugs, 
the stems, leaves and all being completely 
covered. Plants looked perfectly dejected, 
and the flowers were dwarfed. As the 
plants had grown half way up to the porch 
roof—and the blooming season just com- 
ing on—I went to spraying, but nothing 
seemed to dislodge that particular bug. 
Finally I nerved myself to cut the plants 
back to the main stock, greatly as [ dis- 
liked to lose a season’s bloom. In three 
weeks, to my surprise, they came on with 
renewed vigor, the plants covered with 
flower buds, the finest I ever had. If even 
the bugs give us pointers like that, we'll 
surely get on, for I’ve always been in- 
structed against pruning Lady Washing- 
tons in blooming season. In that respect 
they are supposed to be entirely different 
from the common geranium, which has to 
be pruned all the time if one wants to get 
around. Pelargoniums need severe cutting 
back in the fall, and clipping once in a 
while, besides. Hereafter, if bugs appear, 
which they are likely to, when the season 
is cool—I’ll apply the wisdom they’ve fur- 

nished me—to their own undoing. E. A. 


The Late Vegetable Garden 


N the midst of your busy times with the 
care of and enjoyment of the many 
things which you planted in spring, do not 
overlook the fact that the second half of 
the garden season is still ahead of you, and 
that many of the things which you are 
at present so much enjoying will be gone 
long before cold weather sets in. If the 
30il is in good moist condition a last plant- 
ing of peas may be put in now to furnish 
a crop for early fall use. There is still 
time to put in another planting of early 
sweet corn, such as Golden Bantam. 
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; to going 
to New York 


is to have New York brought to 
you! Not the hot, noisy, dis- 
agreeable side of a great city in 
Summer, but the cool, dainty, at- 
tractive side—the little shops and 
big stores as they display the first 
suggestions of the new models 
and materials for the coming Fall. 


VOGUE 


is the one magazine in the world that 
can do this for you. You may go 
away to the mountains or the sea- 
shore, you may tour the country, you 
may go abroad—but Vogue takes no 
vacation. Go where you will, so long 
as Vogue goes with you, you will 
never get out of touch with what is 
newest and best among people of taste 
and discrimination. 


In the Summer, therefore, more than 
any other time you will need your 
Vogue. During the Season — when 
you are in the city to observe and 
judge for yourself—Vogue is almost 
a luxury; but when you are out of 


CT He. 


The next best thing 
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touch with what is going on, Vogue 
becomes a necessity. 


The Outdoor-Life number is now 
on sale. This copy above all others 
you will need rnght at this season. 
And while you are getting it, be sure 
to atrange for the next three numbers. 
Your newsdealer will be glad to re- 
serve them for you. 


VOGUE 


FOUR FORTY-THREE FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Condé Nast, Publisher 


25 cents a number 
Twice a month 


$400 a year 
24 numbers 
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make them their home. 
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durable, and will last a lifetime. 
attractive looking. 





Thee houses are ae of choice Cedar ee are very strong, 
Are made well and are very 
Descriptive circular on request. 


or Wrens. 


LOG Tee Peni No. 3 


oT $3, 50 


50 Barclay Street 


WHILE you are working out yeur ideal in the 
garden, why not provide a home for the birds 
that help to make life in the country really 
worth while? A Rustic House placed in a tree 
pole will make an excellent home and 
add to the attractiveness of your garden. 


The Robin will build his nest there alse every 
year if you set it upon a tree not too close to 
your home or the much frequented read or street. 


STATE whether desired for Robins, Blue Birds 


Vamp 6 Valter 


New York City 


The 
Wren is particularly fond of houses and will 
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( portant matter of permanently 

but ng your home in a comprehensive, intelli 

i rdy pla judicious selections and 

iping ire essential to satistactory results 

lf your property less than one acre, our Special “New 
Propert Proj tion will particularly interest you It 


place at your dis] sl the 
}? 
ioneer 


experience and facilities of America’s 
Nurserymen, wit ver 60 years’ practical knowledge of 


conditions the countr 


Don’t Overlook the Small Corner 








_— —_— a 
Ofttimes a neglected nook can be made a bower of beauty at 
little outl iy no question is t mall to receive our careful atten- 


tion and expert suggestion 


Special Discount on Bulb Orders 
Placed Before August 15th 


and Paeony Garden Bulletin giving 

Fall planting; and a splendid selec- 
individed root-clusters that will produce 
Also tells of 


MEEHANS’ MALLOW MARVEL 


end for Mechatr 


valuable bull gvestion 









tion of Paeonies in sturdy. 


magnificent flowers next eason 








the wonderful perennial novelty introduced by this house—com- 
bining the beauty of the tropical Hibiscus with the hardiness of 
the Mallow Produces a profusion of brilliantly colored blooms 
of splendid size, from July till frost 


64 Page Catalogue Free on Request 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


America’s Pioneer Nurserymen 


40, 
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Germantown, Pa. 


desirable 


and staked to 


Evergreens for 





August and September Planting 





Meehans’ August Garden Bulletin describes many vigorous, per- 
fect evergreens that are the result of careful nurture under ad- 
mirable growing conditions. The varieties that have proven most 
for general culture are included. Each plant is raised 
surrounded by plenty of soil and sunlight and skillfully sheared 
ensure erectness where advisable. (Note cut below.) 

JUNIPERS—the golden-tipped cedar and the blue Virginia cedar form pleas- 


g contrasts to the varying shades of green of the other junipers described in 
us book 

COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE—with beautiful steel-blue foliage. Selected plants 
of excellent color 

JAPANESE CEDARS—Retinispora piumosa aurea—graceful, soft-foliaged, ex- 


eedingly bushy cimens. Can be used to advantage in nearly every evergreen 


The “Meeh ur 


t ev 


system of hand-digging, and scientific shipment insure the arrival 
in thriving condition 
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Architects Specify, Owners Demand and DealersSupply 


BAYONNE ROOF AND DECK CLOTH 


It is the most durable and economical covering for porch 
roofs and porch decks Years of manufacturing experience 
stand behind every inch that leaves our factory, insuring the 
fullest value for your money when you specily 


BAYONNE 
ROOF anp DECK 
! CLOTH 


Our secret process 


{ f treating the canvas preserves the cotton 


fibre, and prolongs the life of the roof; no rotting, no peeling or 
leaking. It looks better, wears longer, and costs less than you 
pay for ordinary roof and deck coverings 

Vrite us your needs and we will tell you what this strong, 


lasting covering means to you, and send you a sample. Investi- 


gate now. Send for Booklet K 


JOHN BOYLE & CO., 


112-114 Duane Street, 70-72 Reade Street, 


Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE HOUSE & GARDEN “MAKING” BOOKS 





Two Brand New Titles Ready 


MAKING AND FURNISHING OUTDOOR 
ROOMS AND PORCHES By H. D. Eberlein 


Present-day living demands fresh air. If you go about it right you may 
make a delightful outdoor annex to your home without grafting on an 


unarchitectural feature. 
MAKING A GARAGE By A. Raymond Ellis 


This book gives valuable advice for building and equipping a place for 
your motor, consistent with fire department cautions and insurance 
regulations. 


Other Titles in the Same Series 
MAKING PATHS AND DRIVEWAYS, By C. H. Miller 


The layout, construction, drainage and upkeep of the warious kinds of 
walks and roadways on a small or large place. 


MAKING A TENNIS COURT, By George E. Walsh 


Here is the secret of a dirt or grass court, from the foundation, leveling 
and drainage, to marking out lines and erecting net and backstops. 


MAKING A POULTRY HOUSE, 
By M. Roberts Conover 


One of the most important factors in raising poultry successfully is the 
house. The author answers all the questions that will arise in building 
the proper kind of shelter. 


MAKING A FIREPLACE By Henry H. Saylor 


Whether a fireplace is to smoke or not to smoke should not be left to 
chance. There is a right way to construct a fireplace and it is not difficult 
to follow. 


MAKING A GARDEN OF PERENNIALS 
By W. C. Egan 


Just how to have a garden without planting new seed and bulbs every 
spring—the garden that grows better every year. 


Illustrated Each 50 cents net; postage 5c. 


Your bookseller can supply you. Send for complete catalogue. 





McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY, Publishers 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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